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Good Breeding in the School 


“Don’t fail to visit the third. grade before you go!” 
said the principal. 

“Why?” asked the visitor. 
smile. 

The visitor's knock brought a boy of ten to the 
door. He bowed, gave her a chair, the teacher 
silently acknowledged her presence, and the work 
went on without a ripple of disturbance. A _ bird 
lesson was in progress—it was long before nature 
study came into the schools. The teacher, seated on 
carpeted platform, had just lifted a dove from a basket 
of stuffed specimens beside her. Her dress was 
plain, tasteful, without frills or furbelows, save a touch 
of real lace at the neck and wrists. Calm, self-pos- 
sessed, she talked to the class in a low, cultured voice, 
as she might have talked to favorite visitors. They 
told her, unquestioned, what they knew of the birds, 
as completely absorbed in the lesson as-if life held 
nothing else at that moment. If two began to speak 
at once, each paused and signalled the other to go on. 
A girl in class dropped a pencil, a boy picked it up 
and gave it to her without the slightest consciousness 
in manner, and the girl’s “Thank you” was not con- 
sidered whispering. The visitor asked herself, ‘What 
is this something that makes this school unlike any 
I have ever seen?” Simply that everything went on 
as in a well-bred home, where politeness and courtesy 
were considered essential to correct living. Why not? 
Yet where had she ever seen it before in a school- 
room? Ay, the novelty of it-was the pity of it. At 
the close of recitation, the teacher met her with a 
deference and cordiality that warmed her heart. A 
class then went to the blackboard without confusion and 
helped each other to crayon and eraser, as occasion 
called for, with habitual politeness. She looked at 
the room itself. Neat, tasteful, inviting, without cheap 
ornamentation; a few good pictures; a spread-eagle 
drawing, under a dainty silk flag, in one corner of the 
blackboard; a crayon picture of a magnificent lion in 
another; a table of ‘choice flowers, and everywhere 
simplicity and a touch! Recess time drew near. The 
visitor waited to see the children leave the room—that 
was 4lways a test. No marching, no parade, no word 
of caution from the teacher, no anxiety on her face. 
The children went to cloak-rooms quietly, naturally; 
and they walked straight—no slouching. The larger 
boys and girls were seen helping the smaller ones to 
dress. ‘‘Excuse me,’ “I beg your pardon,” were 
heard more than once, when the contact was a little 
close. They walked quietly down the stairs—no 
filing, no tramping. The teacher didn’t watch them. 
There was not a particle of strain or stilt anywhere 
in the half-hour the visitor stayed. 

She went direct to the principal. 
it,” she said. 


No reply— wily a 


“ Tell me about 
* About what?” he answered, quiz- 
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zingly.. ‘Oh, you know,’ was the answer. “ Well, 
that teacher is the daughter of the richest man in the 
village, and teaches school only because she wants to. 
She has had every opportunity for study and travel. 
The pictures and articles of luxury about the room 
came from her home, and she is constantly changing 
them. Her heart is in her work, and I consider myself 
a lucky man to have her. I have parents come to me 
again and again to have their children kept back in 
that room a year for the sake of the influence and the 
training. But it is hard to find an excuse to do that 
because her work is never behind the grade. That 
woman believes that to teach children politeness and 
courtesy is just as necessary as to teach them arithme- 
tic and geography. She believes the school-room 
should have all the good breeding of a refined home. 
And how she carries it out! Her influence is felt in 
every room in this building, and even in the play- 
ground. She doesn’t talk much, never shows any 
signs of superiority; but she will wash a boy’s face 
and brush his hair in a way that never offends the 
boy a particle. But she doesn’t have to wash: the 
same face twice. Oh, she’s a wonderful woman! 
If the children who have been in her room should live 
a hundred years, they wouldn’t live long enough to be 
glad enough for what she has done for them.” 

Now will the teachers who have read so ar, 
and are ready to exclaim, ‘ Well, she was rich and 
had everything. We can’t all be like that!’ — 
will they pause a minute and consider? What 
quality did that teacher possess which could not 
be acquired by any bright girl who was the daugh- 
ter of a day laborer and who had never left her 
native town? The suitable, inexpensive, tasteful 
dress is within the reach of every teacher — the real 
lace not essential. The low, cultured voice —did 
that follow because her father had a large bank 
account? The refinement of manner, the exquisite 
sense of the fitness of things — were these the result 
of living in an expensive house? Her estimate of the 
value of good breeding in the training of children — 
what relation did this sustain to stocks? ‘ But her 
study and travel abroad — surely these must have 
given her culture.’ - Yes, travel and superior oppor- 
tunites for study are fine ‘things for any woman — 
teacher or not— but do they always make what this 
teacher was—a lady, a gentlewoman, in the rare old- 
fashioned sense? Look around among the travelled 
people and see how many were made over into some- 
thing finer by the travel —if they needed making over 
at all. This teacher was erse/f,; she radiated what 
she was, heft children absorbed it, reflected it, and 
the result was a kindly, courteous, refined-community 
inside a school-room. . 


a 


What children in any civilized country need this re- 
fining influence, this training in deference and polite- 
ness, as much as American children? Our country has 
taken a high place among the nations, but we have not 
eradicated the belief, world-wide, that Americans are 
impolite, discourteous — even boorish. Fine breeding 
in Americans is never expected by other peoples. 
Whether the other peoples are right or wrong, whether 
they are partly right or partly wrong, will not be dis- 
cussed here. The reputation can only be changed by 
deserving a better one. What better way than to 
begin with the children and create a standard for 
respectful, courteous bearing? Does such an ideal 
now exist in our homes, in our literature, or in our 
churches? A half dozen boys will spoil the pleasure 
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of a hundred people at a church social and never 
receive a word of protest or correction. Where js 
there a spot so sacred that the aggressiveness and 
irreverence of American children are not manifest? 

& 

‘When shall we begin to turn our school-rooms 
into well-bred homes? What better time than ig 
September, 1904? And what better resolution can 
any teacher make than this: Whatever I do or leave 
undone this year, I will make every effort in my power 
to make my pupils kindly-polite and courteous — not 
in an artificial way, but in the true, genuine sense. 
And I know I can only teach what I. am myself, 
There! Could the angels record a better resolution 
than that? Methods will take care of themselves. 
They have gatheted enough impetus to go alone for 
half a century. Neither will the course of study suffer 
because teachers and children are giving special atten- 
tion to the fine art of good manners. 








After Vacation 


Here they come, the happy crew, 
Merry monarchs through and through; 
Laughing, chattering, all together, 

In the red-leafed autumn weather. 


Once again the streets are gay 
As a gypsy’s holiday; 

Once again has life begun 
Fresh and fair beneath the sun. 


* Yesterday the toiling town 
Dull with care was bending down; 
Now to-day it lifts its head, 
For to-day dull care has fled. 


Vanished for the moment quite, 

At the sudden sound and sight 

Of this heedless, happy crew, 

Merry monarchs through and through. 


What to them the cares that weigh? 
Tis the breaking of their day, 
When, across the morning skies, 
Only rainbow hopes arise. 


Theirs to be the lot and part 

Of bold conquerors at the start; 

Every dragon fear and doubt 
Lion-hearted, they will rout.—Nora Perry 





The First Day in a Primary 


Room 


MABEL REID Indianapolis, Ind., 
First Day Generalities 


HE primary teacher is not the only one who dreads 
the first day. Little hearts flutter with a nameless 


fear. Six Years clings to his previously neglected 

mamma with trembling hands, Perhaps each naughty 
prank he has played for a year has been followed by a 
warning : 

“Oh, won't you catch it at school, mister!” 

Here comes a hitherto hearty rogue, alone, but with 
a scared face. A determined brother drags in another cul- 
prit. Sister appears, speaking new pet names to a tear- 
stained tot. Papa eyes his son severely: he says he knows 
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“his boy is bad and he expetts you to make him mind; he 
jingles his money uneasily and desires a list of the books 
needed that he may go buy them. Yonder comes a blue- 
eyed fashion plate with a taller edition of the same; Miss 


- Yanity has previously heard little about school and not 


heeded the little. This morning, however, it is brought 
home to her that school is a fearfully important thing, for 
she has on her best frock and her bangle bracelet, and her 
hair is crimped. Her mother wants you to see that she 
doesn’t play with naughty children nor sit by ‘darkies” ; 
and, above all, that she gets the elastic on her hat behind 
her two front curls instead of in front of them. The 
teacher’s first-day troubles have already begun, you see. 
Continuing the list — on the first day half of the pupils will 
sit like sticks, with faces utterly solemn, and never take 
their eyes from the teacher’s face. The other half will be 
divided into equal portions of those that cry and cling to her 
skirts, and those that talk out and run about at will. I pre- 
fer those that talk and run, for they are bright and a teacher 
can mould them herself. The others have had their minds 
so filled with warnings of what they must not do that they 
can’t be gotten to do anything for days. 

Truly a teacher must come to such a task armed with all 
the known virtues and—patience. Her first duty is to dress 
to make her pupils think she is pretty; patrons, too, but 
that’s less possible. It doesn’t much matter whether she is 
or not; but they must think so. So she wears her prettiest, 
brightest clothes, and dresses her hair becomingly, and as 
youthfully as is seemly. She wears a fragrant flower and, 
above all, has a thousand winning ways about her. She 
meets and greets each pupil personally. Perhaps she only 
says a friendly word, or pats a chubby hand, or it may be 
she slips her arm about a sullen urchin as she leads him to 
his seat. As she takes a hat she lightly pushes back the 
damp hair underneath, or carelessly strokes a rosy cheek to 
see it blush and brighten. She slips her hand underneath a 
quivering chin and smiles quickly down into the swimming 
eyes. 

Do you think they will ever forget it? Why, I have for- 
gotten half of my teachers, but I think I shall never forget 
her who, on that first morning, pinched my cheek and said, 
as if we had always been friends : 

“Why, good morning, little Miss Rosy-cheeks.”’ 

First impressions are strongest. Pupils must like to come 
to school, I once read in a cheap book of child tales a 
story that I cannot forget. It was like this: 

Margaret was an only child. She had been raised among 
grown people and story books. She had longed all summer 
for school to begin, but when the first day came she was 
afraid of that great unknown, the teacher, and begged to 
stay at home. Her mother coaxed her into going, however, 
and slipped some plump raisins into her pocket as a bribe 
and stimulant. 

The teacher greeted Margaret with a pleasant smile, but 
she was too frightened to look up and catch it. She sat 
quite still in her seat with downcast eyes. The little boy 
across from her stared at her a great deal, and once offered 
her a tin wheel out of his pocket. And Margaret was so 
afraid of boys. 

Each time she heard the teacher’s voice or step a great 
lump came up in her throat, although it was a pleasant voice 
and a light step. Each time a lump came she ate a raisin 
and felt braver. Presently the teacher noticed her chewing. 

“Are you hungry, dear?”’ she asked kindly. 

“No, but I’m so frightened,” came the answer in a 
choked voice, while two great tears rolled down the child’s 
cheeks, 

A soft hand raised Margaret’s chin, and the teacher 


~ smiled such a sweet smile down into her eyes that it even made 


the trembling lips try to answer it. After that Margaret ate 
no more raisins. When she felt frightened she just looked 
at the teacher and the teacher smiled at her. The teacher’s 
smile was better than a raisin, 

I should like to be a teacher whose smile was as good as a 
raisin. 

Just as soon as the bell rings plunge into the most enter- 
taining story you know. An old-time child favorite is best. 
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Tell this in a low, pleasant voice with intonations. If you 
can raise a laugh or win a timid smile, happy you; and O, 
if some child will only venture to say, ““My mamma knows 
that story,” or “I’ve got a book with that story in it,” you 
are established. 

I always try to accomplish one thing, and never more 
than three, in a lesson way on the first day. It may be a 
sight word or two learned in reading, or perhaps it is only a 
blackboard scribble. These, with a general idea of school, 
are enough to put in a child’s mind during one bewildering 
day. 

Lastly, I let the pupils take home something they have 
made the first day, if it is only a bow-legged paper doll with 
one shoulder higher than nature intended. This is a 
politic as well as a pedagogical move. It wins the confidence 
of your patrons to see that you are doing something busi- 
ness-like from the first. Alas, too many of our patrons 
think we first grade teachers now do nothing but build 
“ pig pens.” Parents are interested in the baby when he 
comes home that first day, arid how they will praise his un- 
certain bit of work. Thus the tiny seed of self-confidence 
and ambition which the teacher strove all day to plant is 
duly watered, and sun warmed, and quickened by parental 
praise of her and them. 


A First Day Program with Explanations 


No teacher can follow a program methodically on the first 
day. Indeed I doubt the wisdom of ever doing so. A wise 
teacher does timely teaching, changing her work to meet 
the moodful needs of her pupils. A program for each day 
should always be at hand, however, to give a self-reliant 
feeling and steady strained nerves during trying occasions. 

One can never exact/y time class recitations, but least of 
all those of the first week. Much depends on the pupils, 
but more on the skill of the teacher. It is not needful to 
say that a purposeful work is done from the first minute. 
All the first day the teacher must keep a watchful eye for 
clues for future classification. 

I submit a possible first day program. It was planned for 
the first half day’s work where pupils come for a half day 
only. This room contains no classes that have been in 
school before. : 

Program 
8.30 
Opening Exercise—Story : “The Three Bears.” 


8.45 
Reading (1) Under a blackboard picture of the three 
bears write “ The Three Bears.” Have the pupil read this 
and point out words. 


9.00 
Game—Drop the handkerchief. 
9.15 
Writing—Write see” on the board. Pupils follow 
movements in the air. Call on pupils to attempt this word 
on the board. 


9-35 
Rest—Run around the room on tip-toes. 
9-40 
Stick laying—Under the teacher's directions the pupils 
outline the bears’ house on their desks with sticks. 
10.05 
Recess—The teacher should try to be with the pupils at 
this time for the first few days. 
10.2 
Reading (2) Pupils read the words on the board under 
the picture, Teacher adds “see,” making a story. Let 
pupils give stories about the bears; write a few of the 
simpler ones on the board. Pupils read them in concert 
and individually point out words. 
10.55 
Rest—Run around the house. 
11.00 
Language—Dramatize the story of the bears, using chil- 
dren for the parts. 


11.20 
Roll Cai—As nameés are called the pupils run forward 
and roll the ball. 
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» ¥1.20 
Reading (3) Rapid review. | Find words that are scat- 
tered over the board. 
11.40 
Dismissal—Try to do this as you intend to do it all year. 


Explanations 


Opening exercises 1 select the story of the bears because 
it is a familiar child favorite. The pupils will be proud to 
think that they and the teacher know the same story. Tell 
this with animation, imitating the voices of the bears, and 
the children will forget themselves and laugh. The prayer 
should be a short childish one such as may be used all the 
year. 

Reading (1) If the teacher is not enough of an artist to 
draw freehand, it is well to have the picture sketched on the 
board with a lead pencil. Then she can follow the lines 
with her chalk as she draws before the class ; to see the pic- 
ture grow under the teacher’s hand will delight the children 
and excite their curiosity. Ask what the picture is and write 
the answer, ‘‘The Three Bears,” under it. Let the pupils 
read this in concert, then call on two or three bold children 
to take the pointer and point to the words as he reads. Ask 
for volunteers to run out quickly and point to “ three ’’— 
“the ’—* bears.” If it seems advisable, add two or three 
other words, drawn from the pupils by questions, as “ baby 
bear,” “papa bear,” and write these above the pictures. 
Sometimes a sentence may be added. One must fit the 
lesson to the zeal of the pupils. 

Game I chose “ Drop the handkerchief’’ because it is a 
well known game. Then, too, as the children join hands to 
form a ring they have an opportunity to make friends and 
get over their shyness. 

Writing This is “flash writing,” of course. Some 
teachers begin with a sentence, but I like a simple and use- 
ful word. I show my pupils how to hold their pencil and 
trace words in the air ; ‘then slowly write a large “See” on 
the board a number of times while the pupils follow my arm 
movements. After that I let those who like try on the 
board ; I do not expect any result, but praise the effort. I 
never leave out this exercise, as it is good and the children 
enjoy it so. At the close of the lesson I often give out large 
sheets of drawing paper with the three bears drawn on it 
and the words, “The Three Bears,” written in large char- 
acters. The pupils trace these words and take the paper 
home to show “papa and mamma.” 

Stick laying This is to give dexterity of fingers and to 
get the pupils correctly started in seat work. Incidentally 
other things are taught, as, left, up, center, horizontal, etc. 
It also serves for a kind of language lesson, as the pupils 
and teacher should talk freely and pleasantly about things 
suggested by this work. 

Reading (2) This hardly needs explanation. Simply 
ask the children to tell you anything they like about bears 
and write three or four of the easier stories on the board. 
Say, ‘“‘ We will let the chalk say your story, too.” Then let 
the child who gave the story, and two or three others, read 
it, pointing to the words. It is easy after that for individual 
pupils to run up and point out different words as you call for 
them. Make this a bright exercise. ; 

Language (Expression) Select the less shy children for 
the principal parts. One child may be. Silverlocks, others 
the bears; the rest of the pupils may be trees in the woods. 
The house may be made of tables or chairs; wraps on the 
floor make the beds; and tin cups serve for soup bowls. 
Silverlocks begins her part by coming through the woods and 
entering the house. She tastes the soup and comments on 
it, etc., till the whole story is enacted. Naturally the 
teacher is the life of the play. This work is the very begin- 
ning of language work and a most important beginning. The 
child gives expression to his thoughts—gives his interpreta- 
tion of the way the characters acted, in the easiest and most 

natural way — by illustration. As time goes on, the/child 
may express himself more and more in each new story with- 
out the aid of the teacher. I dramatize two or three stories 
each week until I take up the second step in language work. 

Roll Cali As far as possible, I. get the names of my 


A. 
oe 


pupils from the patrons and children before school opens 
In many places pupils just come to school on the first day to 
get an enrollment blank which they bring back the next day 
In these places the second day is really the first day, and 
matters are simplified. At all events I will, before the morn. 
ing is over, associate at least a dozen names, although I do 
not strain at this. I begin my roll call at these names, never 
hinting at what I am doing. I say, “We will play a ball 
game with this ball. When I speak your name, you may run 
out and roll the ball across the room.” If anyone is too shy 
to come up, I do not notice it at all, but go on to the next, 
When I have exhausted my list I say, “If there is anyone 
whose name I haven’t called, he may come up and roll the 
ball now.” After he has done so I say, “I can’t think of 
your name. My name is Miss R—. What is yours.” This 
is an excellent opportunity to notice individual character- 
istics. 

Reading (3) Rapid review of stories used in the previous 
lesson. Try to call on pupils who have not yet read. | 
have the words scattered over the board, and on sheets of 
paper pinned up about the room, I say, “ We will play 
‘ Hide and Seek’ with these words. They are hiding from 
us, When I say the name of a word, if you see it you may 
hold up your hand. Then I will give you this pointer and 
you may run quickly and point to it” Prepare for many 
mistakes, and when they come say, “ O, that one got away 
from you. Someone else try to find ‘little.’ ” 


I divide my program paper down the middle so that, after 
I divide my classes, I can use the left side for the “B”’ class 
and the right for the “A” class. When the school works to- 
gether I write the recitation name in the middle, thus : 


B Crass A C.ass 
9.20 
Seat Work String beads 
according to color—red, 
orange, yellow, etc. 
9.40 
Seat Work Prepare spelling, 
‘‘ Home — mother— when 
—going—was—there.” 


Reading _ Primer, p. 78 


Number (Relative size.) 
See Speer’s Manual. 


9-55 
Music 
Work on establishing “mi.’’ Approach from above and 
below. Use numeral drill and staff directions. 
10.10, etc. 


if there is a class of the previous year’s pupils left in the 
room, I begin the work all together ; but after the first period 
alternate the work a little. I have about two recitations 
from the older pupils during a session; the entering pupils 
do simple manual work at such periods. Have most of the 
recitation from the entering pupils, however. One must 
always favor the weaker class. 

Should ‘a class of entering pupils come all day, the after- 
noon’s work should be easier than the morning’s work. I 
should continue the morning’s work something like this : 


Opening Exercises 


The teacher sings a song for the pupils—one that she 
intends to teach them. 
1.40 
Reading 
Continue the morning’s work. Let the lesson center 
around Silverlocks, or the bears’ house, or the soup, or any 
topic that will call for the use of words given in A.M. 
- 2.00 
Game 
Bean Bag 
2.15 
3 Color Work 
Sort and group color tablets according to color. The 
pupils find a color to match that held up by the teacher. 
2.30 
Recess 
2°50 
. Writing 
Asin A.M. Using the same or similar words. 
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The Days of September 


ELEANOR SMITH- 
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clear days, the dear days, 0, don’t you re-mem-ber The full -of- goodcheer days.Of sun - ny Sep-tem - ber? 
fair days, the rare days, O,don’t you re-mem-ber Thefree-from - all-care days Of sun - ny Sep-tem - ber? 
bold days, the gold days, O,don’t you re-mem-ber The nev- er-grow-old days Of sun - ny Septem - ber? 
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3.10 59 At $2.50 a day, how much money does a man earn 
Music ina week? (Not working Sundays.) 


Sing the scale and let pupils hum the tune while the notes 
are sung. Teach a verse of a song. 
3-25 
Rest 
Run around the room clapping hands... 
3-30 
Drawing 
Draw a bowl or a chair (stool) 
3-40 
Dismissal 
3-45 





Problems in Arithmetic 


LILIAN B, INGERSOL 


42 How many 2-cent stamps will 4 dimes buy? 

43 How many 2-cent stamps will 4 quarters buy? 

44 How much money is 15 nickels? 

45 How much money is 25, dimes? 

46 3 dimes and 3 nickels are? 

47 2 quarters and 5 dimes are how much money? 

48 2 dimes, a quarter, and a nickel make? 

49 A boy has 9 books ; 3 of them have black and white 
pictures ; 4 has colored pictures; the rest have no pictures. 
How many books have no pictures? 

50 At 2 cents a yard, what does 2} yards of baby ribbon 
cost? ; 

51 Henry cut his apple into sixths? He gave away } 
of it, and ate 4. How much of his apple is left? 

52 Eight 25’s are? Sixteen 25’s are? ” 

53° 24 boys are marching 2 abreast. How many rows 
do they make? 

54 If gas mantles sell 2 for a quarter, what will 6 cost? 

55 A book has 500 pages. I have read half of it. 
How many pages have I read? 

56 If starch sells at 5} cents a pound, what will 4 
pounds cost? 

57 How many quarters can you get out of 3 apples? 
58 2 numbers make 17. 9 is one, what is the other? 





es 


60 A man is paid $4 for 8 hours’ work. How much is 
he paid for 4 hours’ work? 

61 If you buy 2 pieces of candy for 1 cent, how many 
pieces will a dime and a nickel buy? 

62 A boy earned sixteen cents by selling papers. He 
spent 4 of it; how much had he? 

63 Whatis}of:00? 500? joo? 7oo? i100? 

64 If cloth sells at $3 a yard, what does half a yard cost? 

65 If 2 pounds of nuts costa quarter, what does one 
pound cost? 

66 “If 4.pounds of nuts cost half a dollar, what does one 
pound cost? . 

67 At 6 cents a yard, what does a yard and a half of 
ribbon cost? , 





On his first day at school Johnnie’s teacher asked him, 
“Can you read?” “Yes, ma’am,’’ replied Johnny boldly. 
“ Well, now we shall see,”’ said the teacher, and she pointed 
to asentence. As Johnny did not begin, the teacher started 
him, speaking slowly, and running her finger along under 
the words. “ Did—you—ever—see—a—donkey?” And 
Johnnie, in the same deliberate, sing-song voice, running his 
finger along the page, replied, ““ No—ma’am—I—never— 
did.” 





Open the Door 


Open the door, let in the sun; 
He hath a smile for every one; 
He hath made of the raindrops gold and gems, 
He may change our tears to diadems— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the soul ; let in 

Strong, pure thoughts which will banish sin; 

They will grow and bloom with a grace divine, 

And their fruit shall be sweeter than that of the vine— 
Open the door! 


Open the door of the heart; let in 
Sympathy sweet for stranger and kin ; 
It will make the halls of the heart so fair 
That angels may enter unaware— 

Open the door !—Sel. 
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Seat Work for Reading in First 
Grade. 


Lucretia E, CuTier, Providence, R. I. 


HAT was to be done? Miss Taylor had pre- 
sented fifty or more sight words to her class of 
beginners. She had striven to use the most ap- 
proved methods of teaching reading, a part of 

which was the teaching of eighty-three sight words, and had 
given frequent reviews, and still she found that many of the 
words had been forgotten by her pupils. 

“If some plan could be devised whereby the pupils could 
review the words by themselves at their seats, much time 
would be saved and better progress would be made,” she 
remarked to a fellow teacher. 

A few minutes later, she called an advanced first grade 
class to recite. The lesson to be read was from a primer. 
As the little ones stood about her, Miss Taylor looked into 
their faces and said to herself, “ How tired and listless the 
children look and besides, many are absent on account of 
the severe storm, I believe, if 1 attempt to have them read 
today’s unattractive lesson, it will be a failure. It is Friday 
afternoon—why not leave the lesson for Monday when they 
will feel rested and refreshed, and the absent ones will have 
returned. Yes, we will try the plan just this once.” 
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and horizontal lines and the lines of the pictures and writ. 
ing, shown below. With this as a copy, hectograph as many 
sets as are desired on two colors of cardboard, one color 
for the stories beginning with the word “The” and another 
for the remaining stories, 

The colors add to the attractiveness of the work and re. 
duce the number of words among which the children must 
search. 

The vertical and horizontal lines are to be used as guides 
in cutting the work into sections. 

In presenting the work to the pupils, one story at a time 
is the best way to proceed. Having decided upon the one 
to be used, teach all new words and review all those with 
which the pupils are or have been familiar, that occur in the 
story. 

Having cut the cardboard into strips as indicated by the 
horizontal lines, each strip containing a picture and its story, 
distribute the stripes containing the work being studied, 
among the pupils. After a few appropriate questions and 
suggestions from the teacher, the pupils will readily read and 
incidentally memorize the story. 

Now they are ready for the “cut up” story. After they 
receive this, in fact after the first reading from the strips, 
which consumes a minute or less of time, be very careful that 
they do not see a copy of the complete story again, except 
as they see it after having made it themselves. The value 





“Children,” she-said brightly, “can 
you keep a secret for a few minutes? 
“Yes,” replied the now animated little 
chorus. Handing each one a reading 
book she said, “You may take these 
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books to your seats, and look over the 
lessons we have had. When you find 
the one you like best, close your books 
quickly and come here again. Now be 
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sure you do not tell any of the others 
which lesson you choose, for that is to 
be your secret.” Off started the merry 
little group and soon the rustling of 
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rapidly turning pages was heard. In a © 
very short time, one little boy returned, 
his lips sealed and his eyes dancing. 
The remainder of the class soon followed. 

















‘Now you may whisper your secret 
to me,” said Miss Taylor, “and I will 
write what you say on this paper. The 
lesson that is chosen the greatest num- 
ber of times will be the one we shall 

















read.” How eager they were to tell 
their choices. 

As one list grew much longer than any 
of the others, Miss Taylor wondered if 

















there had been a new system of telegraphy 
used at the seats—she had noticed noth- , | 
ing of the kind, however. When all the “ 

secrets had been whispered, Miss Tay- 

















lor reported that six out of nine had 
chosen the same lesson. 

_The'class then turned to this favorite 
lesson. The first thing that greetedtheir . 


























eyes was a very attractive picture — then 
the interesting little stories about the 
picture. 

A surprise was in store for Miss Tay- 




















lor — most of the children “knew the ' 
page by heart.” 

“ There,” she said, “these little ones 
have suggested something for which I 
have been searching. 

















“Their faculty for memorizing short 
stories relating to pictures is wonderful, 
and it can be made to aid them in retain- 
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gested by the picture, then naming, to themselves, and find- 
ing each word as it occurs in the sentence. In this way, 
the pupils will review, by themselves at their seats, about 
fifty words daily. 





Domestic Animals I 
The Cat 


M. HELEN BECKWITH 
Suggestions 


(The lessons here given are suggestive only; the work is planned to 
last the whole month. It is designed for the little children, particularly, 


who have just entered school, and to whom school work is apt to grow: 


tiresome after the novelty wears off. 

“Songs and Games for Little Ones,” Jenks and Walker, contains 
“Pussy White ” and “ Baby’s Lullaby,” but I hope to be forgiven for not 
being able to give credit for the other things quoted. I have simply 
written them from memory. Much easy reading can be combined with 
the lessons, by drawing little pictures in place of the nouns in the first 
reading lessons, as, 

See Pussy’s (picture of two eyes) 
This is her (picture-of tail) 

Children love to make a cat out of two circles, and if made good size, 
with sandpaper glued across the back, they make good match-scratchers. 
The mat on which kitty sleeps may be woven, and the articles in the 
story drawn and cut, vzz.- Belle’s basket, the saucer, bottle of milk, 
stalks of catnip, a ball she plays with, the tree she climbs, the cat in 
different positions, and the rhymes and songs illustrated.) 


It was almost three o’clock when Miss Clare took down a 
chart that had been hanging against the blackboard, and the 
-children spied the picture it had covered. Just a little 
drawing in white chalk —a kitty and a tiny girl, looking at 
each other. 


“ Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been?” 


laughed Miss Clare, writing the words by the little girl’s 
feet. 


* T’ve been to London to see the queen,” 
called the little people, merrily. 


‘* Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you see there?” 
“ Only a little mouse under the chair,” 
the dialogue continued. 

“ Pussy-cat wasn’t very wise, was she, children? She 
couldn’t have had very good eyes, could she? I would have 
seen more than that, in a big, splendid palace, and have 
taken, at least, one good look at the queen herself, wouldn’t 
you? But, then, some people never do see much, even 
when there is a lot to see, do they ?”’ . 

‘How many of you little people have a pussy-cat at 
home ?”’ 

Nearly every hand went up. 

“ Very well ; now I shall know to-morrow morning what kind 
of eyes you have, and, perhaps, what kind of ears you have, 
and if they are ‘ good to see and hear with, my dears’; and 
she began pinning some little pink papers to the children’s 
frocks and blouses, on which were the following hekto- 
graphed questions : 

What is the color of your kitty? 

What‘kind of a coat does she wear? 

What does she eat? 

How often do you feed her? 

What does she like best to eat? 

What sounds does she make? What do they mean? 

Is she fond of you? What has she done to make you think so? 
Does she play? Does she work? 


Is she of any use? 
10 What is your kitty’s name? 


© ON Qui fw NN 


“ Now,” Miss Clare continued, after reading the questions 
aloud, “if you can’t remember them, why, ask someone to 
read them to you; but, if you have the right kind of eyes, 
I think you can find out the answers for yourselves. Bob, 
Belle, and Bess may wait one little minute to find out the 
secret I have for them,” and then when the good-nights had 
been said, the day’s work was over. 

There was a great call for cats that night in all of the 
homes: big cats, little cats, and middle-sized cats, all came 
in for a share of inspection, and forty little heads were 
nearly bursting with information when nine o’clock came 
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of the work lies in their recalling first the sentence as sug- 





the next morning. I wish’! could tell you of all the funny . 
things they told Miss Clare, and how much she learned of 
the way in which pets were cared for in different homes— ~ 
her principal reason for sending those questions home, by 
the way— but if you want to know, why ask th: children 
themselves, while I tell you of the mysterious packages 
Belle, Bob, and Bess had. 

In Belle’s covered basket was her darling Snowflake — 
white, from nose to tail; Bob’s package held a bottle of 
fresh milk ; and Bess’s, a saucer, as clean and white as kitty 
herself. 

As soon as the room was quiet, Miss Clare poured the 
milk into the saucer. Bess put it on the number table, and 
Belle lifted out pussy-cat. 

It was so still, Pussy was not at all afraid, and while she 
was eating her breakfast —for Miss Clare had asked Belle not 
to give her any at home — the little folks crept up softly to 
see how she ate it, and to watch her wash herself afterward. 
They discussed the shape of her body, her legs, and her tail ; 
and John measured her with a ruler. He found out her 
length, from nose to tail, and then measured her tail. How 
long do you suppose she was, and how high? 

Jenny said papa told her cats had thick fur because, 
sometimes, they had to sleep out in the cold and wet, and 
that the hairs were set into the skin so that they all pointed 
one way, from the head to the tail. This kept the rain 
from getting through to the skin, In summer time, many 
of the hairs fell out, but they grew again before cold 
weather came. Then the children must all pat Snowflake 
** just once;” to feel her soft fur ; must hear the queer crackling 
noise it made when Belle rubbed her back briskly; and 
must look at her eyes by the window in the sunshine, and 
in the twilight, down in the basement. 

Then they put her back in the basket to take a “cat 
nap.” 

Miss Clare wrote a list of points, “discovered and discov- 
erable,” on the board, to which something was added each 
day. 

1 Body 
Shape; size , 
2 Covering 
Kind ; use; color; wearing qualities; how repaired 
3 Eyes 
Use; color; shape 
Seen in sunlight 


Seen in twilight } Difference 


4 Tongue 
How does it feel? How does kitty use it? 
1 Asaspoon; for what? 
2 Asa sponge? 
3 Asa file? 


The next day, the basket came again, but it held a black 
cat this time, and, later, a gray one, and then a tortoise- 
shell. 

Mrs. Price came over one morning, and showed them her 
beautiful Angora kitty; and after school, one night, they all 
went down the alley to see Tim’s little kittens, five of them, 
out in the shed, with the mother-cat, in a basket. Tim was 
watching them most carefully, and he told, very accurately, 
of the way in which the mother cared for them. He saw, 
her wash them, and give them food, and yes — sfa¢ them 
with her paw, if they were naughty. One day, she seemed 
to think they had been receiving too much company, for she ° 
made a new home for them in a box at the other end of the 
shed, and Tim saw the moving take place: she carried each 
one over in her mouth. His joy was very great the morning 
he reported that one had its eyes open. 

Joe brought his cat one morning, and some stalks of fresh, 
green catnip. The basket was uncovered and left, with 
kitty in it, at one end of the long table, and the catnip 
placed at the other; to see if kitty had a‘‘good smell” —Joe 
said — and would find it. 

Another day, some small bones were given the visitor, to 
see if she would eat off the bits of meat, and to see how she 
did it. Again, Jenny held her audience spellbound as she 


described, with eloquent gestures, how her Teddy caught a 
mouse. 


























































The list on the board was a long one now; so. many 
things were added. 


5 ars. 
Position ; shape 
6 Nose 
_ Has kitty a keen scent? 
7 Whiskers 
Where are they? Length; use 
8 Teeth 


Are they large or small? 
Are they all alike? 
Why not? Different uses 
Lim3s 
Number; shape 
How joined to body? Joints 
Feet, 
How does kitty walk? 
Why does she make no noise? 
How many toes? How many claws? 
What are the claws made of? 
What is their shape? 
How does kitty use her claws? 
Are the front and back claws alike? 
Tail 
Shape ; length 
What use is it? 
Do all cats have tails? 
Kittens 
How do they look when very little? 
Are they pretty? 
Habits 
How does kitty sleep? 
How does she take a bath? 
Does she get angry? 
How does she defend herself if you hurt her? 
Does she like you to pet her? 
How do you smooth her hair? Why? 
Did you ever see her climb a tree? 
What did she want? 
How does the mother-cat care for her kittens? 
I am kitty’s eyes— round in shape, and green in color. There are 
holes in the center that grow small in the light and large in the dark. I 
can see best in the dark. I am made in this way to help kitty find her 


food when she has to hunt for it, for she likes mice best; and they come 
out of their holes more often at night. 


Or, 


I am kitty’s teeth. See the tiny front ones, and the long, pointed ones 
on each side? These are to hold a mouse tight when I catch it. 


Little Billy told this story that his Uncle Ned told him : 


Long, long ago, a kitty caught a bird one morning; but, as she was 
about to eat it, a sly fox came along. 

“Good morning!” said the fox. “Just going to eat your breakfast? 
Well, let me tell you, sir; no gentleman eats until he first washes his 
face.” 

Kitty laid the bird down on the ground—for it was quite dead —and 
began to wash herself. Then the sly fox reached out his long paw, took 
the bird and ran off with it. 

Poor kitty had to hunt for another breakfast, and she said, “After this, 
I shall eat first, and wash myself afterward,” and cats do so to this day. 


10 


It 


12 


13 


They “played cats,” also. They chose Tim, one day, 
and he made sucha good one! He arched his back (walk- 
ing on hands and feet), to show he was angry ; scratched 
when Bob rubbed his fur the wrong way; purred when 
Nellie patted him gently; “shinned” up a pole in the 
center of the room to rub down his claws; measured the 
space.in the half-opened door with his whiskers to see if he 
could go through, and howled terribly when some one 
stepped on his foot. 

There were little games, too, found in kindergarten song 
books ; such as 

“ Pussy White so slyly comes 
To catch the Mousie Gray, 
But Mousie hears her softly step, 
And quickly runs away.” 
And, 
“ We ate little kitties, 
Going round and round; 


We have cushions on our feet, 
And never make a sound.” 
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There was “ Puss in the Corner,” also, and 


“ The little mice are creeping, 
The little mice are creeping, 
The little mice are creeping, 

All through the house,” 
Etc. 


They sang “ Baby’s Lullaby,” in which one verse says : 


“ When little Pussy goes to sleep, 
Tail and nose together, 
Then little mice around her creep 
Lightly as a feather.” 
And, also, 
*T love little kitty, her coat is so warm 
And if I don’t hurt her, she’ll do me no harm; 
So I'll not pull her tail, or drive her away, 
But Pussy and I very gently will play. 
I'll smooth her soft fur and give her some food, 
And Pussy will love me, because I am good.” 


Miss Clare sang a song she knew as a little girl, called 
“The Old Black Cat,” and Teddy recited the old rhyme of 
the “‘ Three Little Kittens Who Lost Their Mittens.” This 
latter the little folks greatly enjoyed, and Miss Clare illus- 
trated it for them on the blackboard. 

Those blackboard pictures! What delight they took in 
them, and there was a new one nearly every day: 

Kitty playing with a ball; eating milk out of a saucer; 
asleep, with “tail and nose together”; running up a tree; 
stretching after a nap; carrying a kitten by its neck; 
spitting at a dog; crying over the lost mittens; laughing, 
when they were found and hung up to dry; and watching 
at a mouse’s hole. 

There were some pretty Perry pictures pinned on a strip 
of burlap on a small blackboard, and the children tried to 
draw a great many more to add to the collection. ‘ When 
the month was over, and all the pictures erased, Miss Clare 
gave a little sigh of satisfaction as she added these notes in 
a well-worn note-book : 

Animal Study for September — Cat 
Object ; 
1 To see if the children have pets, and, if so, how they are treated. 
2 To impress kindness to animals. 


Method 

1 Have different cats brought that the children may see the salient 
characteristics of the family versus the accidental, as size, color, etc. 

2 Emphasize the use and adaptability of each organ, rather than to 
simply notice the organs themselves, 

3 Songs, games, stories, rhymes, and pictures to add interest and 
relieve monotony. 


Results 
Much better oral expression from children. 
More interest taken in school matters by “ home people.” 
Better control of muscles; keener powers of observation, and 
A jolly good time by all of us. 





Bees for Young Eyes 


A novel exhibit, calculated to attract and instruct the young 
folk, has been placed in the east end of the Entomological Hall 
of the American Museum of Natural History, arranged by Prof. 
W. Beutenmuller. 

Here an observation beehive has been constructed, having a 
large swam of busy inhabitants. This is attached to the win- 
dow, and, opening, on the outside, allows the bees to fly in and 
out, usually across to the park. After a while they return to ' 
their quarters with their, bodies literally turned yellow from the 
accumulated stores of rich pollen. Almost immediately they 
proceed to deposit this in the frames set in the interior, contain- 
ing the honeycomb cells. 

‘Through glass partitions on the three sides the army Of little 
industrial workers can be plainly seen, giving a realistic, unfa- 
miliar sight of the operation of honey-making, as well as afford- 
ing a fine opportunity of noting their characteristic habits and 
peculiar manceuvers at close range. This is hardly possible 
under usual conditions out-of-doors, owing to the stinging nature 
of the bees. This is proving a popular feature for after school 
and Saturday morning visits. On rush occasions a line is formed 
in which each one is given a fair time to look within. 





Take thy self-denials gayly and cheerfully, and let the 
sunshine of thy gladness fall on dark things and bright alike, 
like the sunshine of the Almighty. 

—/j. F. Clarke 
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Blackboard Drawings for September 

















































































































































Compensation 
(This is not for a pupil’s recitation) 
I’m ‘‘kep’ in” when I’m ‘‘tardy,” 
An’ I’m ‘‘ kep’ in” when I’m * late” ; 
I’m *‘ kep’ in” for ‘* position ”— 
That means not settin’ sfraight. 


I’m *‘ kep’ in” on my joggerfy, 
My readin’ an’ my writin’, 

An’ I’m ‘“‘ kep’ in some for laughin’ 
But I’m ‘‘ kep’ in” most for fightin’. 


I’m “ kep’ in” when my marbles 
Comes rattlin’ from my pockets, 

An’ sometimes when my matches 
Gets mixed up with my rockets. 


I’m ‘‘ kep’ in” ef I whisper, 
An’ I’m ‘*‘ kep’ in” ef I chaw 

The piece of gum I’ve borried 
An’ am warmin’ in my jaw! 


The truth is, ’at I’m ‘ Kep’ in” 
Most ever’thing I do! 
But one jolly thing about it 
Is, the teacher’s ‘‘kep’ in” too! 
—Eva Williams Malone in Frank Leslie’s 





Tagging Pupils 

There is a method of tagging the pupils creeping into the 
schools, which is very obnoxious to the boys and girls, and 
greatly handicaps them in their determination to reform 
some of their careless and irritating ways. This is the little 
scheme of passing on a tabulation of the character of each 
pupil, so that the teacher in the next highest grade becomes 
prejudiced for or against her new pupils. For instance, the 
boy who is sullen may be so elated by promotion that he re- 
solves to turn over a new leaf, and try to be sunny-tempered. 
But the new teacher has a little slip on her desk which 
says, “John C very sullen disposition,” and she treats 
John C as all her books on pedagogy say that a sullen 
child should be treated. Accordingly, the boy is surprised 
and hurt that all his good efforts meet with so little encour- 
agement, and it does not take him long to discover that his 
reputation of the preceding year is well known to his new 
teacher. And unless he be a very strong-willed boy, he will 
soon give up the struggle against the prejudice, and live up 
or rather down to the reputation which has preceded him. 
The girl who is quick-tempered will never learn to control 
her temper in school, if she knows that her teacher expects 
‘ her to lack self-control. Children are very Susceptible and 
generally they will try hard to live up to a high standard if 
the teacher shows them that she believes them capable of 
reaching this high standard. But if a teacher believes that 
children are malicious, mischievous, ugly, hateful and stupid, 
the children are not long in finding it out, and they act ac- 
cordingly. 

In some cases it might be an advantage for a teacher to 
hear from another instructor just the manner of boy or girl 
‘ that she has to deal with, but nine times out of ten this tab- 








ulation of character can only result in harm by establishing — 


a prejudice against the pupil.— Se/. 





Overcome by Politeness 


In hastily turning the corner of a crooked street in Lon- 
don, a young lady ran with great force against a ragged beg- 
gar boy and almost knocked him down. Stopping as soon 
as she could, she turned around and said very kindly: “I 
beg your pardon, my little fellow; I am very sorry that I 
rani against you.” 

The astonished boy looked at her a moment, and then, 
taking off about three-quarters of a cap, made a low bow 
and said, while a broad, pleasant smile overspread his face : 
“ You have my parding, Miss, and welcome—and welcome ; 
and the next time you run agin me, you can knock me 
clean down and I won’t say a word.” 

After the lady had passed on, he said to a. companion: “1 
say, Jim, it’s the first time I ever had anybody ask my pard- 
ing, and it kind o’ took me off my feet.” 
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Competing with a “ Ten-cent 


Show” 


CorA B. THURBER 


OOKING over her record of the week’s attendance, 

Miss A. found so many absent marks —a very un- 

usual thing in that room — that she opened her eyes 

in wonder. ‘To be sure, many pupils were suffering 

from colds and the days had been unpleasant, yet the “ Ten- 

cent Show” down street, according to all accounts, had been 

crowded with children. All that week, in reply to Miss A.’s 

question, “‘ Where is John Henry or James?”’ etc., she had 

received this answer: ‘‘ He has a bad cold, so he stayed out 
to go to the show.” 

As Miss A. counted again the black marks, which seemed 
to grow blacker with every count, she began to have a fit of 
the blues of the deepest dye, almost dark enough to match 
the marks on her register. 

This teacher was equal to almost any emergency; but 
now the question was, How-could she equal, or better still, 
surpass that “Ten-cent Show”? 

Thinking seriously and still nibbling the end of her pen- 
holder, she swallowed her depression, also a bit of the 
chewed pen-holder. 

Perhaps that bit of wood gave her the needed stimulus. 
“Tl beat that ‘ten-cent’ affair and get my children in 
school every day before the habit of going to that place 
every week is fastened upon them,” she decided. 

That night, as the children were standing two by two, 
waiting for the signal to pass out, Miss A. said, “‘ I haven’t 
been to a party in a long time, and I want one here in the 
school-room, next Friday afternoon. Can all of you come?” 

Of course everyone could. 

“I am glad I can have so many guests,” said Miss A. 
“IT will get the invitations ready; but I will invite only 
those whom I really want to come to my party, and I want 
everyone who is not absent all of next week.” 

Every day of the following week some mention of the 
party was made just to keep it fresh in their minds. The 
result was better than Miss A. had dared to dream. 

On the morning of the important Friday, Miss A.’s eye 


was greeted by a motley collection of curl papers and rags, 


denoting a dressing-up for the afternoon’s festivities. Five 
minutes before closing time that morning, Miss A., looking 
very wise and holding a mysterious box in her hand, said, 
“Our letter carrier has some mail for us, and he will now 
pass it.” A boy whose attendance had been perfect for two 
months was selected for this duty. 

All but two children received invitations which read, 
“You are invited to a party in Room One, Cushing Avenue 
School, Friday afternoon. Games from three to four 
o’clock.” 

At three o’clock the two who were not invited were al- 
lowed to go home, although one of them declared his 
mother did not want him until after school. 

Then the fun began. 

Miss A. had warned the other teachers in the building not 
to be frightened at any strange sounds they might hear. 

Each pupil was given a card bearing the name of some- 
thing learned in the drawing lessons; also three sheets of 
nice white paper. + 

The teacher called the name of each child, and as his 
name was called, he came to the board and drew the figures 
named on his card. The first one drew a square and all 
wrote sguare on the first sheet of paper. The next drew 
an oblong and that word was written on the next line of the 
same paper, and so on. There were ten words, four of 
each kind, to supply the forty pupils. If a child drew a 
square on the board and that word had been written once 
on the paper, it was not written again. The words used 
were square, oblong, triangle, circle, semicircle, oval, ellipse, 
vertical line, horizontal line, parallel lines. 

This game took twenty minutes. 

“ Now for a number game,” said Miss A. - Raising a cur- 
tain which had covered a part of the biackboard, she dis- 
closed groups of eight 3’s, eight 4’s, eight 5’s, eight 6’s, and 


































‘eight 7's, forty in all, one for each child. (This class had 
Jearned the first seven multiplication tables.) Beside these 
figures were I, 3, 5, 7» 9, 11, written in a vertical line. 
« Now choose your table,” said Miss A., “ for this is a table 

me.” 

Harold chose 7, s0 he recited, “7 X 1 = 7,7 X 3 = 21,” 
etc., until he had taken all in the vertical line. He then 
erased the 7 he had used, took his second sheet of paper, 
and on it wrote the whole of the seventh table, of which he 
recited half. Each child.did the same with the number he 
selected. “When all had recited, no figures, excepting the 
yertical line, were left on the board. 

“Now take your third paper, and write three sentences 

about our party,” said Miss A. 

' | When this was done, the three papers were tied together 
in book form to be taken home. 

That night as Miss A. was fastening coats and putting on 
rubbers, she heard this whisper: “ Do you s’pose we'll have 
another time next Friday?” 

Miss A. smiled as she said, “ Not next Friday, but I will 
invite those who are not absent for two weeks to go hunting 
with we. We will hunt for birds, birds’ nests, and eggs right 
in the school-room. We will take our lunches on this hunt- 
ing trip.” 





Talk Happiness 


Talk happiness. The world is sad enough 
Without your woes. No path is wholly rough; 
Look for the places that are smooth and clear, 
And speak of those to rest the weary ear 

Of earth, so hurt by one continuous strain 

Of human discontent and grief and pain. 


Talk faith. The world is better off without 
Your uttered ignorance and morbid doubt. 

If you have faith in God, or man, or self, 

Say so; if not, push back upon the shelf 

Of silence all your thoughts till faith shall come; 
No one will grieve because your lips are dumb. 


Talk health. The dreary, never changing tale 

Of mortal maladies is worn and stale. 

You cannot charm, or interest, or please, 

By harping on that minor chord, disease, 

Say you are well, or all is well with you, 

And God shall hear your words and make them true. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


| 
} 





Queer Things in Nature 


Whatever opens up new doors or windows for us into the 
world about us, whatever widens the field of our interests 
and sympathies, has some sort of value. But much of the 
so-called nature-study opens no new doors or windows ; it 
affords no mental satisfaction, or illumination, or esthetic 
pleasure ; it is mainly pottering with dry, unimportant facts 
and details. Do you know the edelweiss flowers or our own 


matchless arbutus after you have merely analyzed and classi-. 


fied them? No more than you know a man after having 
weighed and measured him. The function of things is al- 
ways interesting. What do they do? How do they pay 
their way in the rigid economy of nature? How do they 
survive? How does the bulb of the common lawn lily get 
deeper and deeper into the ground each year? Why does 
the ginger root hide its blossoms when nearly all other 
plants flaunt theirs? Why do the roots of trees flow 
through the ground like “runnels of molten metal,” often 
separating and uniting again, while the branches are thrust 
out in right lines or curves? Why is our common yellow 
birch more often than any other tree planted upon a rock? 
Why do oaks or chestnuts so often spring up where a pine 
or hemlock forest has been cleared away? Why does light- 
ning so commonly strike a hemlock tree or a pine or an oak 
and rarely or never a beech? Why does the bolt some- 
times scatter the tree about and at others only plough a 
channel down its trunk? Why does the bumblebee com- 
plain so loudly when working upon certain flowers? Why 
does the honey bee lose the string when it stings a person, 
while the wasp, the hornet and the bumblebee do not? 
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How does the chimney swallow get the twigs it puilds its 
nests with? From what does the hornet make its paper? 

I have never been greatly interested in spiders, but I have 
always wanted to know how a certain spider managed to 
strech her cable squarely across the road in the woods about 
my height from the ground.—/John Burroughs in Country 


. Life in America. 





Little Plays for the Children I 
Hercules and the Golden Apples 


Avice E, ALLEN 


HE myth of Hercules is particularly well suited to this 
age of athletic sports and strenuous living. Then, 
too, as our children leave the school-room and go 
into life itself, they will meet Hercules again and 

again — forever immortalized in poem, in painting, and in 
statuary. So, let us give them, now, something of his story 
—his wonderful “Labors.” Let us make much of his 
superb physical strength and his clear intellect. Let the 
children see for themselves the meaning of the myth—that 
these things, in the end, overcome and conquer cruelty, in- 
justice, and wrong. Then, to make all real, let them drama- 
tize him in plays. : 


Directions for Giving One Play 


A large part of the school-room represents the Earth. 
Here are the People busy at their work. The hall, or entry, 
or out-of-doors itself, is the Garden of Hesperides. (Make 
it somewhere outside the room, so that the dragon need not 
be shown.) 

Near the door—which is the gate of the garden—is Atlas. 

Between him and the People sits Prometheus “ chained to 
his rock”—a desk. Near by, hovers the Vulture. 

Choose children to play the parts of Eurystheus (cousin 
of Hercules), Prometheus, the Vulture, and Atlas (giant), 
and Hercules. All the other children—or as many as desired 
—are the People of Earth. 

For the lion-skin of Hercules, use a fur rug, or a long 
coat. For his club, a stick will do. For the Earth, which 
Atlas carries, use a globe—the larger the better. A paper 
globe would be much easier to carry if the pupils will “‘make- 
believe’’ it is heavy. Atlas, of course, will be obliged to keep 
this in place on one shoulder with his hands. The Apples 
of Hesperides may be yellow balls or oranges. Or, better 
still, if there is an apple tree near by, let Atlas pick three 
real apples from it. An ordinary chain or rope seems to 
hold Prometheus to his rock. 

To distinguish him from the other people, Eurystheus 
may wear a long cape or cloak. The Vulture may be 
a small child. When Hercules aims the arrow at him 
(in pantomime), he flaps his wings (arms) and flie (runs) 
away.—A. E. A. 

The Play 


Atlas, Prometheus, the Vulture, take places as directed. 
The People stand clustered about near Hercules and 
Eurystheus, who are talking. 

Hercules What do you wish of me, Eurystheus? 

(Zurystheus begins to talk to Hercules in low voice, 
People speak one to another in surprise.) 

One Another task? Must Hercules do 
show his great strength? 

Another Did he not kill the lion? 

Another And did he not catch the stag with golden 
horns? 

Another Yes; and remember how he destroyed the great 
monster, Geryon. 

Another Think of how he has set up the Pillars of 
Hercules. 

Another Listen. What does Eurystheus say? 

Eurystheus And this, O Hercules, is the task I now give 
you. Far away in the Land of the Evening Star is a beauti- 
ful garden called the Garden of Hesperides. In this garden 
stands a wonderful tree of gold. It is guarded day and 
night by a terrible dragon. On this tree grow three apples 


still more to 
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of solid gold. Go, I command you. Bring from the 
Garden of Hesperides the three golden apples. 

Hercules (bowing his head) 1 will find this tree, O 
Eurystheus. I will overcome the dragon. I will bring to 
you the wonderful apples of gold. 

(Zurystheus goes away. The People gather about Her- 
cules. They try to keep him from going.) 

One Many brave youths have gone for the apples— 

Another (sadly) And have never returned. 

Another It is so far away—the garden. 

Another And the dragon, Hercules— 

All Go not, Hercules. Stay with us. . 

. Hercules (laughing and drawing his lon skin close about 
him). I’m not afraid. Fear not, friends. I shall soon 
return. And you shall see for yourselves the famous 
apples. 

(Carrying his club, Hercules sets forth upon his journey. 
The people watch him anxiously for a time, then return to 
their ordinary occupations. They buy and sell. They sew 
and spin. They paint, and write,and weave, and carve. 
Hercules reaches Prometheus.) 

Hercules (calls) Art thou not Prometheus? 

Prometheus Yam. 

(Vulture flaps wings and screams. Hercules aims an 
arrow at him. He flies screaming away. Hercules sets 
Prometheus free. They go on together. Soon, at some dis- 
tance, they see Atlas.) 


(Teacher may explain as much as seems best why Prometheus was 
chained.) 

Hercules (calling) Where is the tree that bears the 
apples of gold ? 

Atlas (calling back) Come across the sea and I will tell 
you. 

Hercules (taking great strides, Prometheus following) 
I come. (Zo Adas, as he reaches him.) What is that 
great round ball you carry on your shoulders? 

Atlas (sighing) That great round ball is the earth. 

Hercules (in surprise) Then you—are you the giant 
Atlas? 

Atlas (with heavy sigh) Alas, that is my name. 

Hercules {1 have heard often of you, Atlas. I am glad to 
see you. Do you never grow tired of the great earth upon 
your back? 

Ailas (wiping off his forehead) Indeed I do. Some- 
times, I am sure I shall drop it. (He shifts the earth from 
one shoulder to the other.) But who are you? 

Hercules’ 1 am Hercules. I am come to gather golden 
apples from the tree in the Garden of Hesperides. 

Atlas (in surprise) Hercules! Hercules! Are you that 
Hercules of whom even we giants have heard? ‘That Her- 
cules who has performed such wonderful tasks? 

Hercules (bowing) 1am he. 

Atlas Indeed, young man, you are well known even 
here in this far-off land. But so far as the golden apples 
are concerned, you must give up. You may as well go 
home. . 

Hercules Why? 

Atlas Because no one save myself—be he ever so strong 
—can enter that garden. But stay, Hercules. If you will 
but carry for a little while this great ball upon your shoulders, 
I will go and get the apples for you. A little change will do 
me good. 

Hercules (gladly) Thank you, kind Atlas. 
the earth on my back. 

(Adlas swings the earth to the shoulders of Hercules. 
People of earth pause in their work. They tremble and seem 
Jrightened. They listen and watch. Atlas runs away.) 

Hercules How heavy the earth is—I never thought any- 
thing could be so heavy! I can scarce hold it, Prometheus. 
(He shifts it from one shoulder to another.) O dear, I 
almost fear I shall drop it. 

People of Earth (in chorus) O dear! 

One How the earth rocks and shakes ! 

Another It is an earthquake— 

All Odear! Odear! 

( They run wildly about. 
under his weight.) 


Here, swing 


O dear! 


Hercules still bends and groans 
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Prometheus (anxiously watching, cries) Chéer up, Her. 


cules. Atlas is coming. He is nearly here. He has the 
apples. 
Alas (carrying apples and laughing) Ha,ha! Ha,ha! 


How do you like to carry the earth, Hercules the strong? 
Ha ha! 

Hercules (groaning) Hurry, hurry, Atlas. Take the earth, 
My back will break. 

Atlas (still laughing) -O no—notI. Here, young man, 
are your apples. Keep them and the earth, too. And 
much good may they do you. I’m off. Good by. 

(Atlas runs off.) 

Hercules (trying to push his robe under the earth, cails) 
Ho Atlas, kind Atlas! Wait a minute. Just help me fix 
this robe of mine under the earth so it will rest more 
easily. 

(Atlas comes running back. He takes hold of the lion 
skin.) 

Hercules Thank you, kind Atlas. 

(Quick as a flash, Hercules rolls the earth back onto his 
shoulders. He seizes the apples. He runs away. Prome- 
theus goes on his own way. Atlas is left as at first, groaning 
under the weight of the earth, Hercules bursts upon the busy 
people of earth. They gather about him.) 

One . O Hercules, we are so glad to see you again. 

Another Such dreadful earthquakes as there have been 
since you went away. 

Another Great cities are gone— 

All Qdear! O dear! : 

Hercules (lifting his apples high) Never mind now, good 
people. Those thingsare all past. Look, look—the golden 
apples of Hesperides ! 





One Teacher’s Vacation 
(From a private letter) 


‘*- I never enjoyed the country so much as I did this sum- 
mer, and I never enjoyed school more than I did the first 
week after coming back this year. There was so much to 
tell the children. I had a pet spider in the barn at the 
farm, and the webs which he made were wonderfully perfect. 
I met a woodchuck on one of my walks, saw eleven turtles 
sunning themselves on a partly submerged timber in the 
pond, pulled pond lilies, saw a perfect rainbow, watched 
thunder clouds gather, scatter, and gather again, and result 
in a rattling, flashing storm such as I never heard and saw 
before. These all make nice stories for the children, 
ahd they can generally match them with one just a bit 
larger.” 

R. E. 





The Seed Traveler 


It strays, it floats, it sails, it glides, 
By bird express and gentile tides ; 

It springs and jumps—yet often bides 
On rugged ledges’ seamy sides. 


It clutches, clings with hook and prong 

To shaggy coats and journeys long. 

It flies on pinions swift along 

When shrieking winds are flerce and strong. 


It rolls, it skips, it rests, it sows 
Itself, by curious arts it knows, 
And by and by, when no one trows,° 
This vagrant seed takes root and grows. 
» May F. Hall 





From a Mother 


I like Prrmary Epvucation, although it is made expressly for 
teachers. My little girl has learned as much from it as she has 
from any of her school books. I don’t think I could take it away 
from her. 


New Mexico C. B. H. 













































































































Practical Outcome of an East 


Side Playground 


GERTRUDE C, MORGAN 
This is the way we form a ring, 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 
Standing together we gaily sing, 
~ Tra, la, la, Ja, la, la. 
Each little pair of children’s feet 
Will help to form our ring complete— 
So—standing together we gaily sing 
Tra, la, la, la, la, la. 

T™ song is started with an unmistakable vigor, echoed 
with enthusiasm, a rush ensues, and lo! the “ring” 
is formed. Not on a polished kindergarten floor, not 
in a place where one rejoices to find so many, many 

many pairs of children’s feet, but in the heart of the Ghetto 

—to be exact, on Essex Street, in New York. And when is 

the ring formed, and by whom? That is a pretty little story 

—and best of all, it is true. : 

When Marguerite and Elizabeth and Dorothy are being 
put systematically to bed at seven o’clock each evening, 
Rebecca and Rachel and Rosie are ready to make a 
thousand or more children genuinely happy for the next 
three hours. Rebecca is known during the evening as 
‘Miss White, the principal,” Rachel is “ Miss Black,” and 
Rosie, the merry-eyed, mischievous little girl, is “Miss 
Gray.” ‘These names, by the way, are not given quite cor- 
rectly, because as the three children have assumed the names 
of bona fide teachers in a well-known East Side playground, 
this part of the story is “a lie,” as Miss White would assure 
you calmly and politely. 

There are few persons naturally more dramatic than a 
Jewish child. Watch the ring, which by half past seven has 
assumed almost appalling proportions, and judge for yourself. 

There is enjoyment here, keen, unconscious, refreshing. 
That “Miss White” is a leader, a born principal, is very appar- 
ent. There is no doubt about, the decision in her voice when 
she says, “‘A ring, a dig ring—one side in de one gutter, so—de 
other in dot gutter, so. Now everybody sing!” And right 
merrily the games begin. 

“ Soldier boy, soldier boy, ware are you goink, 
Wearing so proudly de red, wite, an’ blue? 
I’m going to de country—my beauty is falling— 
If you'// be a soldier boy, you may come, too! ” 

To a trained ear the above version of “I’m going to my 
country—my duty is calling” may seem a trifle odd ; but 
the childish voices are so sweet, the soldiers with their 
penny flags are so proudly marching, that one is not critical, 
and wishes only that he were a child again that he might 
“go, too,” with Moses and Aaron and happy little Abraham. 

Our friend Miss White is very much in earnest and like- 
wise strong on discipline. Does the crowd which collects 
every evening press a bit too near the fascinating ring? 
Instantly the signa! is given and Miss Black and Miss Gray 
dash and dive through the circle to some purpose. The in- 
terested, smiling parents and the good-natured passersby give 
way to beauty, not strength, and the space is clear once more. 

It is such a lively scene, this street playground. ‘There is 
no dullness here, for with unconscious wisdom the busy, 
modest little girls in charge of the immense ring change the 
games often, and very few children leave voluntarily. Occa- 
sionally, of course, a mother comes to find and capture some 
sturdy little Jacob or curly-headed Yetta. A howl ensues, 
but no one minds, for the noise is soon drowned by the joy- 
ful strains of “ Little playmate, dance with me,” or “‘ Did you 
ever see a lassee, a lassee, do this way or that?” 

“ But,” you suggest, “ the horse-cars run on Essex Street.” 
Very true ; but Miss White has trained her youngsters for all 
emergencies. One blast of the shrill little whistle which is 
suspended from her neck causes the ring to break, while the 
horses trot soberly through the ranks and the crowd cheers. 
Somehow the drivers.on this line are all genial, fatherly- 
looking men. They are, at least, when they pass through 
that broken ring ; and as for the conductors, they are learn- 
ing the songs of childhood again and often’sing with “ the 
kids”? as the car carries them all too quickly by to less 
interesting sights, 
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As Miss Black and Miss Gray are perfectly capable of 
“running the ring,” let us talk for a few moments with little 
Miss White. We find her heated and rather breathless, but 
as well mannered and bright as any young teacher ought 
to be. 

“ It is no trouble—only fun,” she says, “and there are at 
all times a crowd, such a crowd I could never tell you. They 
have much games for favorites. The ‘King of France’ is 
what gets called for all eveninks, Yes, we play every nights, 
if-it does not rain too large we play the same. At ten we 
stop because my mama she make me. No, I have no 
trouble wid big boys. Only there was once a boy. So he 
makes of himself at all times a monitor. Now I have made 
of him a janitor like on the afternoon garden ware we learn 
how to do tricks and all games. 
aggeravatingest boy. He now keeps clean the rihg inside. 
No papers are allowed, no banana peels, no nothink. Oh, 
he is now so good—I could never tell you. 

“The while we play comes all times millionaires—yes, 
man, millionaires. They get out some nights from cars, some 
are from Settlements, and some are only Bowery millionaires, 
I must tell you: There was once a man—so rich. He says 
to me, ‘ Here, Sissy, play dot song about “ Little children 
wen they’re good ’r’ always happy /0o,” for five minutes and 
then I set up de crowd.’ 

“That is so nice a game we play it ‘many times five 
minutes, maybe ten, so I says to him ‘ Yes, man,’ and we did. 
After we had peanuts from the millionaire—so much. The 
car-tracks was fulled. The rich man throwed and throwed 
at us—and how he laughed I could never tell you. You see 
by the ring dot boy who does not sing? He laughs or he 
smiles—all times. Him we call ‘Dummy ’—for why? He 
is deaf and dumb. He is de best boy—de most liked by 
everybody. There are many games I make him leader. 
He can play ‘Cat and Rat’ so good, so good as—anything. 


- If he could just talk same as me you would see one nice boy. 


And he is so quiet. He comes all times, and he gets more 
treats nor anybody. For why? He is deaf and dumb— 
poor little boy. Now Rachel and Rosie needs to get the 
chil’ren ready to go by home. I must help. Good bye.” 
And Miss White, the indefatigable, leaves us to blow the 
imposing whistle and to form her lines in true playground 
style. In a few moments down the car-tracks stand the 
children, ‘‘Some in rags, and some in tags, and (oh, the 
pity of it!) some in velvet gowns.”’ 

“Good evenink, chil’ren,” says Miss White, and from 
many smiling boys and girls comes the polite response, 
“Good evenink, Miss White.” Then,. with great dignity, 
Miss Black and Miss Gray go through the same perform- 
ance—and the ring is “smashed” for the night, you are 
told. 

If you are a lover of children you may find that you are 
a bit touched as you shake hands with the three little girls 
who are doing so much, so very much more than they 
realize, not only for the children of their neighborhood, but 
for hundreds of work-a-day people. ‘A little child shall 
lead them.” 

You would tell the little “teachers,” if they could under- 
stand, how glad you are that they have taught you the great 
lesson that 


“‘ Forever in the mud and scum of things, 
Always, always something sings.” 


Relief from Too Much Stress 


Bliss Carman says: “If you are soul-sick from too much 
stress of the eager, indomitable spirit, then put all thought 
aside ; vegetate, animalize, be ordinary, and thank God 
there are easy, unambitious things todo. Curl up close to 
some fact, if it is only a dog, or a wood fire, or the south 
side of a barn, and forget your immortal soul. ~ Your mortal 
body is just exactly as important and deserves just as much 
care and consideration. Be wise, be indolent, try to live in 
your body and not merely inhabit it, and do not fuss over 
the Great Tangle. ‘Who leans upon Allah, Allah belongs to 
him.’ ” ° : 


So now he is no more the’ 
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uggestions for Art Work in the 
Primary School - 


EpMUND KETCHUM 


Supervisor of Drawing in Belmont, Manchester, and the Princeton 
' District (Mass.) 


NOTHER year of school before 
me and it shall be the best yet. 
Last year was the best I have 
done, but this shall be better than 
that. Oh! if I were only artistic 
what a help I could make of the 
drawing !”’ 

Doubtless this is the feeling 
of many a teacher whose courage 
is great and whose heart is brave. 
Let us forget about the “ artistic.” 
Even if we are lacking in that, 
there are other things which we 
have that will help and perhaps 
do just as well. 

There are thousands of our 
successful teachers whose art 
work is receiving commendation 
who also feel they are lacking in 
artistic ability. They are work- 
ing with a different receipt. Its formula is simple. 

To begin with, we have been resting, all these summer 
weeks, close to the heart of nature. We have stored up a 
lot of energy, and renewed -our love for nature and the 
beautiful. Let us use all of these in our receipt: say, a 
cupful of each, and into this we stir briskly —(doesn’t that 
sound like Mrs. Rorer?)—a pint of desire to Help the little 
ones, a pound of playfulness, and add a pinch of good sense 
—when we stop to think of it, what a help good sense has 
been all along the way! Now we have a compound which, 
if kept in our school room, will be of daily help in draw- 
ing, and will give joy and_gladness to all the school work. 

I might add in passing, that ’tis well to have a few clean 
bottles on hand into which we can pour samples of this 
marvelous compound for the teachers who surely will come 
to our school-room on their visiting day. , We will be gener- 
ous with it, for it is so easy for us to make. You will find it 
more wonderful than Aladdin’s lamp. 

To be serious, there are none of you who, through a lack 
of art training, need feel you are unable to make your art 
work a success. It is 
wise for us all to re- 
member that art is us- 
ually the right way of 
doing whatever needs 
to be done. It is not 
the lot of pretty things 
to take home; it is 
indeed something far 
more serious. 

It is encouraging to 
know that the doing 
of things well is a 

matter of progress, of 
growth ; and our ability 
to see and to feel that 
a thing is right, and r 
our skill in doing, are "8 * Fig. 2 Fig. 3 
products of time and practice. We are starting the year 
with a new resolye—that all our work shall be better than 
ever before ; we are starting with a new faith in our own 
ability, newly born from our weeks of rest. Let us take up 
the work with the firm determination that the art work 
shall stand par excellence with all the rest. 

Much is being done.in our primary schools under the 
name of art work that would be better left undone; a good 




















deal that is of doubtful educational value, and much that ~ 


would be better for older children. Is it not wiser to do a 
a few things well than to.try too many? 
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’ This bright, sunny-faced youngster that walks in upon ys — ts 


on a September morning with blue eyes that see everything ; 
with a mind analytical in the extreme, and an imagination 
beyond any dream of ours ; with muscles that refuse to keep 
still and fingers that feel of all within reach. This youngstey 
represents about a fortieth of the whole problem that will be 
before us all the year. 

-Can we lead them all as one? 
what will appeal most strongly to 
him and equally with the others, 
you would all say “ Play.” Cer- 
tainly. So we will present the 
art work to him in the spirit of 
play. 

One of the most helpful things 
we can do at the beginning of the 
fall term is to have the little chil- 
dren work at the board. They 
have had free, unrestrained activ- | 
‘ity every day of their young lives, 
and you teachers well know just 
how great is the reaction in begin- 
ning school again. 

Blackboard work rightly given 
is excellent in relieving this ten- 
sion, and of excellent value in 
training the muscles of the arms, 
and also the hands and fingers. 
You of course know that the 
muscles of the arms develop be- 
fore the muscles of the hands ; so 
that the exercising of the arms in 
free swinging movements, full of, 
the element of play, is going to 
help along those baby _ fingers 
later in managing the pencil. 

Take several children that you 
are confident of ; give them places 
at the board and direct them by 
being one of them. First, to 
swing the right arm in front of 
them, making large circular mo- 
tions in the air, and then with the 
chalk on the board. Round and 
round! Faster and faster! ‘See 
how large and round, my circles 
are!” “Do you see how straight 
I am standing, and not too near 
the board?” Give this as a play 
and as full of energy as a game of 
tag. After this, movements in the air forward and back ; and 
then on the board 4/¢ fo right. Again, this time up and 
down. Now for the rest of the children, or as many as there 
is room for at the board. Large vound circles. Straight 
lines left to right. Straight lines up and down. 

“ Bertha’s circles are the best.” “John may take his 
ruler and find who has the straightest lines.” ‘ We will put 
Bertha’s name up here on the board.” “John says Frank's 
lines are the straightest; we will put his name under 
Bertha’s.” ‘Perhaps when we try this to-morrow some 
more names will go on the board.” 

Repeat this every day during the fall, and a longer time 
would be preferable ; for there are many boys and girls in 
our high schools that could do work with the hands a thou- 
sand-times better if some such training as this had been 
given them during their primary school days. 

You will find the children enjoy this as a game and every 
week will see better control with the hands. 

Don’t confine it to the first grade, try it in the second. 

While doing this teach the meaning of the lines as being 
circular, horizontal, and vertical. Teach them, as being 
definite things. Words are too long? Nonsense! Ele- 
phant and hippopotamus are long words, but these little 
ones will never mistake the picture of one for the other. 

After these different lines have been taught, and they can 
be drawn with freedom and grace, we will try some black- 
board work which is quite different. 


If I should ask of you 
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Perhaps it will be more helpful to you if it is presented 
here, as you could give it to a class: 


“Just before school closed last June, I remember that 
most of you children were saving your pennies and looking 
forward to a coming holiday.. Yes; Fourth of July. What 
did you buy with your money, Frank? Fire crackers, 
Roman candles, and sky rockets. Can you show me by 
moving your hands in the air the curve made by the sky 
rocket?> Who will draw this curve on the board? It must 
have taken considerable force to have sent the rocket so 
high. The line which John has drawn on the board shows 
us the path of the rocket through the air. (Fig. 1.) Do 
you notice how straight it is at first and then how it curves 
over as the rocket came down? 
This is called the Curve of Force. 
Who will tell me where they 
have scen this same curve when 
strength, or force, was required? 
Yes, Mary; two of them in the 
arch of a bridge. Yes; the 
branches of the elm tree. The 
bracket under the shelf. The stalk 
of the golden-rod, The fountain. 

“There is another line we are 
all familiar with. It is a line 
which curves first in one direction 
and then in the opposite direction. 
Like this (Fig. 2). This is a 
curve which is full of grace and 
beauty. We find it in all the 
flowers, their leaves, and especi- 
ally their stems. The potter 
makes use of this curve in design- 
ing the vase. You see it in the 
bend of the river, or road. You 
will find it in pussy’s back. How 
many other animals do you think 
have curves of this kind? This 
line is called the Reversed Curve. 

“Who can draw me the curve 











in a ram’s horn? Where else 
can we find this curve? Perhaps 
you children have found some 
pretty things on the ‘beach, at 
the shore, that contained thése 
curves. Yes; the shells. We also 
find it in the waves; the clock 
spring ; the frond of the fern ; the 
butterfly’s tongue. Who will tell 
me the name of thiscurvc? Yes: 
the Spiral. (Fig. 3.) 

“You may all go to the board. 
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| I. will divide you into sections. 





Fig. 5. The first section can draw curves 
of force. The second section can draw reversed curves ; 
the third, spirals. You may have one minute in which to 
draw these. Good! 


“ Now the first section may draw reversed curves; the 
second, spirals; the third, curves of force ; for one minute. 
Splendid! The first section may try spirals; the second, 
curves of force; the third, reversed curves. Let us see 
which section has the strongest curves of force, which the 
most beautiful reversed curves, which the most perfect 
spirals. 

“ Over here on the blackboard I am going to write the 
names of these curves and under them you may write the 
different things in which these curves may. be found.” 


It would be well to review the study of these lines in the 
second and third grades. 

Talk to the children about the grasses for a few moments. 
Call to their notice how important the grasses are. That 
they are more useful to us than any other family of plants. 
They include all the cereals which give us our bread and 
oatmeal. and rice, etc. The grasses are the food of the cows 
and sheep and horses. The cows give us milk, butter, 
cheese, and meat. The grass makes a beautiful carpet over 
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the fields and meadows and hills ; and when we take a single 
grass and study it we find it very graceful. 

Send the children along the roadways in search of grasses ; 
have them bring to the school-room the most beautiful ones 
they can find, and let each child. choose from his collection 
the specimen he wishes to draw. Lay this upon a sheet of 
number paper on his desk; and then plan on the size and 
shape of the paper for the drawing. e 

Perhaps this can be best taught by placing books about 
the specimen. The arrangement should be in keeping with 
the natural position of the grass— that is, so that its long 
axis shall be consistent with the long edges of the paper— 
and care should be exercised that the space about the speci- 
men is not too large. Let the specimen divide the oblong 
into argas of various sizes. (Figs. 4, 5, and 6.) 

Then draw with pencil on the number paper the enclosure 
made by the books. Remove the books. Measure this 
space and cut the drawing paper the same size, or draw with 
ruler an oblong of this size on the drawing paper. The 
little ones will need help in doing this ; the second and third 


* grades should be quite able to do 
© Py. 





this themselves. 

Can the children tell us what 
colors we shall need? Did the 
grass grow straight, or did it 
bend? What is the name of this 

, curve? Yes; the curve of force, 

In drawing these grasses use 
the colored pencils. Show the 
lines of growth, and the fine seeds 
hanging from the slender droop- 
ing end of the stalk. 

The interest and enthusiasm in 








all kinds of art work can be 
greatly stimulated by the teacher 
working with the children. Be 
one of them. 

No teacher need feel the slight- 
est hesitancy in drawing on the 
board for the children. I have 
never known, by look or word, of 
a child’s criticising a blackboard 
sketch, no matter how roughly 
made, so long as it was quickly 
and directly done. We cannot 
estimate the good which these 
sketches do for children ; they will 
also give them the courage to go 
to the board and sketch by them- 
selves. 

In drawing the grasses the 
teacher will find it helpful to 
make some sketches on the board 
which will give the children an 
idea of the size of paper they 
best use. In this way show them 
the lines of growth; and where 
to place the initials to give bal- 
ance to the drawing. 

Some of the children will waat 
to try again; allow them to turn 
the paper over and make another drawing; giving them 
help and encouragement. 

Try the grasses several times during September and some 
simple flower as the fall dandelion, or one of the asters, 

Select the best drawings after each lesson and use them 
in the decoration of the school-room. 
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Be Yourself 


Insist on yourself; never imitate, Your own gift you can pre; 
sent every moment with the cumulative effect of a whole life's 
cultivation; but of the adopted talent of another you have only 
an extemporaneous half-possession. Our spontaneous 
action is always the best. . . If we consider what persons 
have stimulated and profited by us, we shall perceive the superi- 
ority of the spontaneous or jntnitive principle over the arithmeti- 
cal or logical.—Zmerson 







































































































































































































Work or Play — Which? 


EMILY FREIBERGER 


NE afternoon, during the third week of school, I 
answered a knock at my door, and found myself face 
to face with a worhan, who, though young, was evi- 
dently a teacher. As I had-not had time to become 

thoroughly acquainted with my pupils, visitors were not 
especially welcome. ra 

After we had gone through the customary formalities, the 
young lady made herself as comfortable as possible, while 
I, equally uncomfortable, proceeded with the interrupted 
lesson. 

When I next remembered her presence, I cast a side- 
long glance in her direction, and found her nervously scan- 
ning clock, program, class, and me. (Poor me!) 

+ “Is there anything I can do for you?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” she replied, meekly and tremulously ; 
“only —1 was told that you would be giving a language 
lesson at this time, but I see you are playing a game. I am 
sorry, for I was so anxious to see a class reproducing stories, 
using words in sentences, or doing something of the kind.” 
(Which kind? I thought.) 

Her surprise was great when I said, ‘‘ This is a language 
lesson. I have never before attempted it with these pupils, 
but with other classes I have always found it of great value, 
and its benefits far-reaching.” 

“ Why,”’ she replied, “I would never dream of giving 
guessing games except for fun. A language lesson in my 
room is a very serious performance, but — please continue 
your lesson.” 

After granting her pardon for the interruption, I began 
again, thus: 

“ Children, I am thinking of a word that rhymes with go. 
You must try to guess what it is. When you have thought 
of a word, ask me a question about it to see if I can guess 
what you are thinking of, but don’t mention the word. 
Now, remember, the word rhymes with go. 

“ What is it, Mary?” Mary had entered my room that 
day for the first time. “You don’t know what rhymes 
means? Clara, tell Mary some words that rhyme with’ hat. 
John, some that rhyme with pain.” The children do so, 
Mary vnderstands, and we continue, every child wearing a 
“ That’s easy ”’ look. 

“ Well, Fannie?” 

“Ts it no?” 

“We aren’t going to say the word. I must do some 
guessing, too, you know.” A puzzled look comes upon her 
pretty face and spreads to the surrounding would-be 
guessers. Alice, positive that she knows how to question, 
asks, ‘‘ Is it what you do with a boat?” 

“What J do with a boat, Alice? I don’t do anything.” 
More perplexity. Now the class begins to understand that 
they are not expressing themselves to my satisfaction. 
Presently little Laura shyly asks, “Is it what a boatman does 
with oars?” 

‘A fine question, Laura, but it is not row.” 

Poor thing, she has made such an effort. 

* John, you have it. I can see it in your eyes.” Every 
teacher who wishes to encourage the children sees things 
in their eyes which are not there. So John speaks proudly, 
“Is it what you do with a needle?” 

As I wouldn’t want these little people to know what I do 
with a needle or how I do it, I pretend that I don’t know 
what he means. He, poor fellow, mumbles, 

“ You know what I mean, don’t you?”’ 

“T do, but I also know for what I am aiming, and they 
feel that I have some purpose in ptzzling them.” 

John makes another attempt: “Is it what a person can 
do with a needle and thread?” 

He feels a little disheartened when I tell him “No, it is 
not sew.” , 

Finally William, who has been profiting by the mistakes 
of the others, says, ‘Is it the opposite of high?”’ 

I smile, saying, “Yes, it is ow.” And several whisper, 
“T was just going to ask that, too,” 
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As my visitor was preparing to leave, I asked her to call 
again soon. 

** For a language lesson?” she inquired. ts 

“Oh, for anything,”*I said. “ Every lesson will show the 
results of this one. There will be no careless guessing of 
answers, and aimless jumping at conclusions,”’ 

And she really did return some months later, and asked 
for another lesson of the same kind. And here is what she 
heard, exactly as I wrote it after school that day. 

“ T am thinking of a word that rhymes with pour.” 

‘Is it what is walked on in this room?”’ 

Notice, not what you walk on, as in the first lesson, 

“No, it is not floor.” : ; 

“Ts it the loud noise a lion makes?” 

** No, it is not roar.” 

Then Nellie arises and makes quite a speech. 

“T know a word, but I can’t ask the question well. A 
lady who comes to see mamma talks so much that she 
makes mamma tired. Is it such a lady?” 

As Nellie’s mother’s experience rhymes, with mine at 
times, I can easily guess, and answer, “No, it is not qa 
bore.” 

Now my little English lad in his quiet way, bashfully asks, 


- Is it the name of the man who lived in the Ark?”’ 


I, in great surprise at this first evidence of his sound- 
blindness — “ Why, James, whom do you mean?” And he 
replies, ‘‘ Doesn’t Noah rhyme with poah?” 

Then I show him how we Westerners, pronounce the 
word pour, and he seats himself, wondering why he wasn’t 
right. 

Next Frank, big, fat, well-fed Frank. “Is it what a 
greedy boy wishes for when he is given a piece of candy?” 

I, in sympathy with his sweet tooth, “ No, it isn’t more,” 

Then the questions and answers follow each other quickly. 

“Ts it one more than three? ” 

“No, it isn’t four.”’ 

“Ts it what two countries go to when they-don’t agree 
about something?” 

** No, it is not war.” 

Bless his little heart! It is hard for a soldier to define 
war, so I find no fault with his question. 

‘“‘Ts it what a man has in his hand when he is rowing?” 

“No, it is not oar.” 

But little John caught a twinkle in my eye, I know, for 


" he asks: “ Is it the contraction of over?” 


‘“‘ No, it is not o’er.”” I had used the word contraction a 
few days before to show that don’t meant do not, and not 
does not. 

“Ts it what the lark does when it flies high into the air?” 

“ Yes, it is soar.” , 

We had had a reading lesson about the lark that day. 

My visitor was now convinced that she had heard a lan- 
guagé lesson. I then allowed the pupils to take turns in 
playing teacher and to carry on the work(?) for a few 
minutes in the same manner. 

On my way home from school that evening, I overheard 
some of my pupils discussing the events of the day, and the 
little English boy said: “Let’s play that game when we 
play school this week.” 





Of Course 


A teacher was hearing the arithmetic class. 
“What is a half?” The answer was given. 

«‘ What is athird?” A bright little girl answered. 
Tommy’s turn came next. 

‘+ What is a fourth?” 

*“‘ Tommy, are you asleep?” 

‘¢ Why, it’s the day we celebrate,” was his answer. 





Passed It 
“ Beautiful Aurora!” murmured the sentimental schoolmarm. 
looking out at the rosy dawn through the palace car wir ow. 


«<We went through there half a: hour ago, ma’am,’ said the 
porter, overhearing her. ‘ This -s Riverside.” 
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Questions 


Italian Whisperers 
I have a second grade class of Italian children, who have many 


5 esteemable traits, but one serious habit—whispering, not hidden, 


pat done openly. After reproof, the children turn around, 
apparently unconsciously, and begin again. This evil exists 
throughout the whole school and nothing seems to check it, 
Our roll of honor does not appeal to them. Staying after school 
jg a pleasure, and written work at that time, is done cheerfully 
and their best. Can you tell some way to repress whispering iu 
this class of children? 


TALKER 





Stealing 


What must I do with a child that steals? I have three little 
girls guilty of such cofiduct. How shall I deal with them? 
B.S. 





Friday Afternoon’ 
How many good Friday afternoon programs should a first 
primary teacher with a monthly average of fifty, be expected to 


have? 
E. T. 





Tardiness 


What can I do to prevent tardiness, without punishing the 
child? - 





Psychic Discipline 

They say ‘“‘ The thought you send ont will come back to you.” 
I am haunted by this quotation and am wondering how much it 
can be applied in school. If the thought we send out to our 
pupils comes back to us, why cannot teachers make over their bad 
children by the mental attitude they hold toward them? If the 
thought that the troublesome ones are good and are going to be 
good is sent out to them, why will they not send back the best to 
us? If any teachers have had experience in this mental influence 
over children, will they not tell us about it? 

EARNEST 





Nicknames 


Am I the only teacher who doesn’t like to use nicknames in 
school? If a boy is calléd Jim or Bob or Sam in the street 
and at home, it goes against my ideas to call these names in 
school. What do other teachers do? 

NEGATIVE 





Can some one give the name of some book or paper that will 
give suggestions for second primary oral geography or history, 
or ‘‘ Morals and Manners?” 

C. 8. N. 





Care in Using Books 


How can children be taught to care for their school books? 


Whipping in Primary Grades 
Do you think whipping is ever necessary in primary grades? 
May there not always be found some punishment much better? 
A. A. W. 





Answers 
Neat Desks 


For the last exercise during the period, I have the pupils go 
around and look into each desk, to see which ones are the neatest, 
then those which are the most disorderly. The same way with 
the floor. These names are then placed on the board, and their 
‘‘house-cleaning” must be done some time that day, outside of 
School hoars. This seems to have such an effect upon the little 
folks that they will not have their names on the board more than 
two or three times, but are sure to be very careful in keeping 
their desks neat and orderly. be ado 





Bible Reading 
M. E.E ; 


If this teacher will get the Bible for Children, published by The 
Century Company, and read it in sequence, she will find it any- 
thing but ‘‘dry” to the children, though without ss aaa * 


; 
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TEACHERS’: ROUND TABLE 


Left-handed Pupils 


While looking over the ‘‘ Teachers’ Round Table,” in the last 
two numbers, and noticing the requests made for other teachers 
to give their opinions and experience with left-handed children, I 
decided to give mine. 

During the first day of my term last fall, I noticed a little boy 
using his left hand, soon another, and another little girl. The 
question then came to me, ‘‘Is this a left-handed primary room?” 

At first I did not have courage enough to tell them that they 
must use their right hands, for I knew it would mean so much 
more work for me, as some were in their second year’s school 
work. But as I had four such pupils my curiosity was aroused, 
and I wanted to see what kind of work they could do with their 
right hands. At first I had todo most of the work myself, and they 
could only trace my work, but they soon began to do their work 
alone. For weeks I had to tell them about a dozen times every 
day to change their pencils from the left to the right hand. I 
felt encouraged though, seeing how rapidly their work was im- 
proving, and if kept at it, they could finally do better work with 
their right hands. It is very seldom, now, that these pupils use 
their left hands, where they did before, and the work is so much 
better than the work with their left hands. 

The teachers, however, who have such pupils to contend with, 
must keep their eyes on them, and not allow them for one minute 
to hold a pencil, pointer, chalk, or do their busy seat work with 
their left hands. 

It will not do for the teacher to become discouraged if a rapid 
improvement is mot seen in a few weeks; for it certainly requires 
a great deal of work and patience on the teacher’s part. It may 
take months, for with my little folks I worked three to four 
months, and feel well repaid for my work. 

Some teachers ask, ‘‘Is it simply because it looks so awkward 
to see left-handed writers that we do not wish to allow it?” I 
think this alone a good reason for making the change. Yet, if I 
would see, now, that my little folks did better work with their * 
left hands than with the right ones, after using them five months, 
I would feel inclined to let them go back to their old ways. But 
if others could have seen the most awkward positions somé of 
these pupils had, especially while writing at the blackboard, I’m 
sure everyone would think it sufficient reason for a change. 

M. E. 8. 





Using the Left Hand 
DOUBTFUL 


I was first a mother, then a teacher. I have a left-handed 
daughter who was forced to learn to write with her right hand, 
and it was not until her fourth year in school that she could write 
legibly ; accordingly, when I went into the school-room, I studied 
a child so troubled, and came to the conclusion that such forcing 
was_not right, consequently, left-handed children have learned to 
write just as nicely as those who are right-handed. To me there 
is no objection, if she is naturally left-handed, and now I do not 
notice that she looks awkward, as all the children face directly 
front in writing. I have one in my class now—have had one or 
two in every class for nine years. 

Mrs. E. 





Making Presents 
O.tve I. Cary 


Yes, of course we shall pay our helpers, if we are honest; for 
he who said, ‘‘ The laborer is worthy of‘his hire,” surely did not 
leave child labor out. If a child offers his services, pay him with 
a plenty of expressed gratitude, and if his help is asked, give him 
something to take away in his hands, gs well as in his heart. 
For who knows how precious a thing a child’s timeis? He knows 
that he cannot afford to give it away. It is fortunate for us and 
for him, that he is like the one-time Indian, satisfied with trifles. 
Paying a child makes him selfish? Well! our withholding makes 
us both selfish and unjust. 

8. 





Letter Writing 
J.J. 


. A 

Place in your school-room a box, neatly painted, with an open- 
ing in one end large enough to drop in a letter, or a small pack- 
age, and let the cover fasten with a tiny padlock. On the cover 
also write, or rather print, the name of your post-office. (We 
have our box onthe wall in a conspicuous place.) You will be 
surprised to see what an incentive you have. 

Then teach your children the simplest forms of letter writing 
and addressing. As soon as the child can write the correct form 
he should be allowed the joyous privilege of dropping one of his 
letters into the office for you, and then to his classmates, finally 
to parents and outsiders—the forms all the while becoming more 
difficult, until even business forms are learned. All letters may 
at any time be subjected to inspection by the teacher, and indeed, 
this should often be done. 

Naomi 
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Sights and Insights | 


MABEL L, Brown, Boston 


HAVE stolen the title of my series from Mrs. Whitney’s 
| most charming story—half story, half guide-book—of 
European travel. Aer sights were sights in far-off 
countries, Aer insights carried her readers into some- 
times most deep and intricate problems of thought. My 
sights, or rather my children’s, are mostly bounded by the 
lines of our “ deestrick” ; ovr insights carry us along the 
pathways ever opening into each other, of broadening knowl- 
edge of the world in which we live. I hope the analogy 
justifies the title. 
: “Only a learner, 
Quick one or slow one, 
Just a discerner, 
I would teach no one,” 


Did Browning know that would be a good motto for 
teachers? It always seems to me that the true teacher is 
a learner ever, discerning only a little farther along the way 
than those below, and turning ever to show the new truth to 
those who very likely will discern more in it than she has 
done. 

And so I try to show truths — not new, old as the hills — 
but as I have seen them, and am trying to bring in clear, 
simple ways to the children that they may bé interested in 
them, and use them as stepping stones to where I shall not 
follow. ; 

Excursions It is September, warm and beautiful, with 
the out-of-doors, so soon to be banished for its temperature, 
crowding in at every door and window. Let us welcome it 
for the sake of the fading summer, and introduce it in its 
beauty to the children. With charming propriety our new 
class sits before us —a propriety soon to be lost as custom 
replaces the novelty of a new presence. Why not take ad- 
vantage of this first spontaneity of attention? They sit 
wondering, as we do perhaps, what in the world we are 
going to do with them? Do with them? Let’s take them 
to walk. It sounds hazardous. “ Bad for discipline,” says 
the teacher who spends much of her energy these first warm 
days in well directed drilling on good positions, “eye- 
marks,” etc. ‘“ Howdo you dare ?” says the struggling, timid 
beginner who feels that any deviation from the trodden path 
may wreck her. Each of us looks but at her own little 
corner of one side of the shield. On mine I read, “ Sacri- 
* fice much to early acquaintance with the children. Gain 
their confidence. The reward is sure to come.” 

I find it easier to go now, while they are trying to be 
good to fit in with the freshness of their new surroundings, 
than it is a month or so later. Then the inevitable friction 
has crept in, and a few unruly spirits are trying to define 
their position. If time cannot be arranged for more than 
one trip in the fall, there is more enjoyment in waiting to 
see the changing of the leaves. But at any rate, let us have 
this fall excursion. It may be made a sort of pivot on which 
shall turn some of oug year’s work. 

Do not plan for a long period. A half hour lesson at the 
“ goal’ of the walk, and the time consumed in the ramble, 
which should be leisurely, is long enough. I plan to get 
back at recess time, or better, finish a session, rather than 
to come back into work. I enjoin sober-minded filing by 
two’s for the comfort and safety of passing pedestrians until 
the woods are reached. 

Did I say we were going to the woods? Oh, you teachers, 
who rule in the little white houses in the trees, and yearn 
for the fleshpots in the guise of large buildings smothered 
in brick blocks, do you know you are envied for your 
woods? I have but a little corner to go to, in the midst of 
a highly civilized park system. Yet as we're always every 
one of us better off than some one else, I think of my sisters 
in the more crowded portions of the city, and am thank- 
ful. 

When we have reached the park and are away from the 
paths, I feel the bonds that have held the children slipping, 
from the freedom of the out-of-doors. So I give them a 
minute or two to frisk as they will. When they have thus 
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proved their affinity to the woodland creatures, a bel] Calls 


them to me. From this time I insist on the quiet order of 
the school-room. I find that there is no more trouble jp 
management than in the room. An occasional banishment 
from the line is sufficient, for they all are eager to go with 
me. 

_So much for discipline. Now whatever sights we go t, 
see must be as carefully thought out and planned for, as if 
we were teaching a new subject in arithmetic, for example, 
else the children’s “ insights ” will be rather vague. I think 
that even now, much trouble comes to us in nature study 
because we are “blown about by every wind of doctrine,” 
and do not keep our aims steadily before us. We shall 
have many tempting little side tracks before us; the children 
will see many things that must be noticed “ right away.” A 
squirrel leaps from tree to tree, a bird greets us with a song, 
All right. We will stop and comment a moment on these 
interesting happenings. A basket is ready to receive the 
treasure trove of leaf and flower which is brought to us, 
But we mus¢ give a lesson; we must have one definite sub- 
ject to bring before them, and certain facts to be summed 
up and brought back with them. 

Last year I made a special study of trees. I led my class 
up the hill to a fine clump of maples, elms, and chestnuts, 
and suggested that they should choose one by vote for their 
own. This interested them at once, and with a little 
engineering they selected a stately maple. 

“« What is the tree for? Is it good for anything? How 
did it come here?” A few leading questions started their 
thoughts on the right track, and I held them about half an 
hour. I am always touched, as a beauty lover, when the 
thought comes home to them that beauty is a large part of 
usefulness. 

Wyman struck that chord-when he volunteered that his 
grandfather had “lots of pretty trees,and won’t have any 
cut down ’cause people énjoy them from the street.” This, 
too, led to a little talk on the protection of trees, and pre- 
servation of forests. Much to my amusement, my modern 
children were taken with “‘ Woodman, spare that tree,” 
which I hunted up for them, and spok~ of it afterwards ! 

I encourage the children first to .«k freely, only too 
thankful for expression in any form, not saying much myself, 
but quietly guiding the talk by an occasional suggestive ques- 
tion. Then I talk to them myself for a few moments, speak- 
ing of the appearance of the treé, its manner of growth and 
especially its uses. I sum up with such questions as “ From 
what did the tree grow?” (I show the seed.) What is 
the trunk for? What use are the leaves to the tree? The 
roots? What use is the tree to the animals, the birds, etc? 
What use is it tous? What can we do to take care of trees? 
(Be careful not to injure a little tree. When we grow up 
try to own trees and not destroy them without neces- 
sity.) We note the tree’s surroundings so that we can 
easily find it, for there is a promise to return to it later in the 
year. 

The future lessons taken from our trip must differ with 
different grades. The babies will be quite ready for a little 
talk, and can trace, or draw, and color the leaves they have 
collected, while the older children will write their first in- 
teresting language paper on their walk, perhaps supplement- 
ing it with imaginative drawings. 

Weather Records The study of weather conditions is 
a great factor in this getting acquainted with a4 new class. 
It has the decided advantage as a subject, that it has 
material enough and to spare in itself — especially in New 
England, where one is likely to encounter all the varieties in 
twenty-four hours’ time! In the days when school appro- 
priations refuse to be spread out thin enough to cover all 
the “isms’’ of the ordinary school curriculum, this 7s an 
advantage. 

The careful study of clouds, winds, and the atmosphere 
gives the child a great opportunity to observe and reason. 
He is reminded of it daily. It deals with conditions out- 
side the school-roorm, and links his two lives together. 

I am giving lessons through the fall on clouds and winds. 
For convenience I will outline them separately. 

Winds As a necessary introduction to observation | give 
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a few lessons on direction. It interests the children to 


pring before them an ordinary steel knitting needle, magnet- 


ized. I have magnetized it by rubbing it on a inagnet 
until it turns truly and inevitably to the magnetic North, 
which is near énough the true for all practical purposes. 


2 This needle will last several years unless dropped or hit so 


hard that the particles are jarred from place, thus destroying 
the magnetism. I run the needle through a cork and sus- 
pend by a sid thread, that it may swing freely. I hang it 
not too high for easy reach, with the string tied to a stick. 
This stick is tacked to the side of a movable blackboard. 
Fig. 1.) 
' I call upon a child to come and twirl the needle. (A 
scrap.of paper is stuck on the 
end which will point North, to 
designate it.) After the chil- 
dren see that this marked end 
will always point in the same 
direction, I give the name 
North. They “do the rest” 
as far as the cardinal points 
go, and with my help make N 
out the others: N. E., S. W., 
etc. For a while I keep 
this diagram on the board. Fig. 1 
(Fig 2.) 

A little pocket compass is interesting, with the stories of 
travelers lost in the woods, and finding their way out by 
means of it. The ship’s compass may be described with its 
use to sailors, and the North star spoken of in this connec- 
tion. There is a fine moral to be taken (poor children !) 

: from the undeviating obedi- 
N ence of the needle. 

The drilling to impress the 
points of the compass, turns 
into a sort of game, and is 
voted good fun. The children 
WwW fF locate neighboring streets, 
their homes, different parts 
of the city, etc., and question 
each other like this : “ Which 

way is my house? Where is 
xvean’ 26 the E School? Which way 
am I pointing? etc.” 
Then we go out into the 
yard, for a lesson on the winds. I choose a brisk, breezy 
day, and they judge from the direction in which leaves, 
paper, dust, clothing on the line, etc., is blown, which way 
the wind is blowing. The children suggest ways in which 
they can tell, as by a handkerchief held up, or a wet finger 
to see “ which side feels cold.” (A girl’s grandmother sug- 
gested that !) 

Right here comes in a talk on weather vanes, and the 
children make some at home or in school, from cardboard 
or stiff paper. We keep the best one on the table mounted 
on a block to record the day’s observation. (Fig. 3.) I 
always tell the story from “ Child Life” of the naughty little 
cock who wouldn’t point the way the wind blew; and so 
again comes in the moral savor without which the-educa- 
tional salt were lost, on the same old subject of obedience. 
The time is taken for all this / 
work at the beginning of the | TE? 
morning, when the children & tee 
are most conversationally in- 
clined. They are glad to 
bring in some of the out- 
of-doors. It seems to make 
quite as profitable a morn- 
ing lesson, as to say in a gen- 
eral sort of way, “Children, 
what have you seen this morn- . 
ing?” only to get such in- 
structive answers as: “I saw 
a dog.” “I seen a man,” 
etc., etc., ad nauseam! 

I do not keep any elaborate weather record these first few 
months. There are so many new lines to be gathered up in 
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September. I always feel a temptation to make what the 
children call “ new beginnings” in everything, but curb my 
enthusiasm, knowing that it is advisable to have reserve 
funds of interest for later in the year, when we have reached 
the dead white living of monotonous days. 

All we do at first is to record on a large business calendar, 
with colored crayon crosses, the sunshine, cloud, or storm of 
the day. This and the record of the wind on our honve- 
made vane. 

Nature Study Most of us educated “in the last cen- 
tury,” remember when first the thoughts and ideas which 
earnest teachers had been gaining—and giving—for many 
years were crystallized under this heading and became a 
factor of education. 

Do we remember how some of us wailed at the time 
stolen from “ more important things,” and the perplexities 
as to what we should do, and how we should do it? After 
the many fine helpful papers which have been given for our 
need in Primary Epucation, I feel that anything I might 
say would be presumption. However here are a few hints 
which have come to my experience in my own little 
corner. 

Materia] first and foremost! It is not provided by the 
once referred to school appropriation — it does not furnish 
itself like the winds and the weather — we cannot depend on 
the discrimination of the children. We must see to it our- 
selves, in its character and abundance, and our lessons are 
failures if we have not done it. 

When a Nature lesson isdown on the program from 9.15 
to 9.45 A. M. there is apt to be a desperate scurry through 
the building at 8.45 with a wild cry of “ What sha// I do 
for my.Nature lesson? Has any one got anything to lend?” 
This usually results in some provident and kind-hearted 
friend coming to the rescue and presenting about half 
enough specimens to go round a class. These are in a de- 
jected and dilapidated condition from having figured in a 
previous lesson. Better no lesson at all, or better still, that 
ounce of prevention which will remove the bugbear of pro- 
viding material. The seeds gathered and put away, the 
flowers gathered on a Saturday pleasure trip, the carefully 
written out list of subjects following the circle of the year 
where you are so fortunate as not to have a cut-and-dried 
one you must follow—these will all aid in keeping the supply 
ahead of the demand. 

. Beside the time given in the morning talk and before and 
after school to observation and care of flowers, plants and 
seeds which are brought in for our interest, on my program 
are two half hour periods for the week to be devoted to the 
particular study of one specimen. This is studied, drawn 
and colored with crayon or paints, and written about. 

The color lesson is a most valuable part of the work. 
Children’s school life doesn’t have too much color in it, 
especially in these days when their elders are quite apt to 
ignore their barbaric preferences, and thrust their own 
esthetic sage greens and mode colors before their eyes. 
To use, unrebuked, the glowing colors in depicting an 
“upright stave” of goldenrod, or brilliant leaf, is a great 
pleasure to them, 

A word as to color material — from experience. For the 
smaller children crayons or colored pencils can easily (and 
cheaply) be obtained. I have found that Hammett’r No. 
787 at thirty cents a dozen, were very satisfactory. They 
come in two shades of yellow and green, red, orange, blue, 
violet, and brown, and last about two years. If the chil- 
dren provide their own, they get the. tiny crayons, six in 
a box, quite soft and pretty, but not as pleasing as the 
pencil. f- 

Paitits are more expensive, but a better medium for the 
older children to use. They are very willing to bring fifteen 
cents each, which buys a good long-handled brush, No. 4 
(I do not know the make. It has a red handle), and a 
palette of Prang’s water colors with nine cakes. -This outfit’ 
will last two years. Sometimes instead of the palette I buy 
at eleven cents the half dozen, by the quantity, the small 
cakes in the earthen cups, six for each child. Green, 
brown, blue, purple, red, and yellow give them a good 
variety. 
























































































































































































































































































































































“Kissing the Rod 


O heart of mine, we shouldn’t 
Worry so! 

What we’ve missed of calm we couldn’t 
Have, you know! 

What we've met of stormy pain, 

And of sorrow’s driving rain, 

We can better meet again 
If it blow. 


We have erred in that dark hour 
We have known 

When our tears fell with the shower, 
All alone— 

Were not shine and shower blent 

As the gracious Master meant? 

Let us temper our content 
With His own. 


For we know, not every morrow 
Can be sad; 
So, forgetting all the sorrow 
We have had, 
Let us fold away our fears, 
And put by our foolish tears, 
And through all the coming years 
Just be glad.—James Whitcomb Riley 


In the Children’s Room 


ALCYONA JOHNSON 





tute in Washington, D. C., which the children delight 

in visiting. It has been prepared especially for their 

enjoyment and instruction, and is known as the 
Children’s Room. 

It has a marble floor, and its walls and ceiling are finished 
in gold and delicate green, making it a very attractive place. 
When one looks at the pretty room and its contents, he is 
very passive, indeed, if he does not have a desire to ex- 
claim, “ Why, this is like fairyland !” 

Gilded cages hang from the ceiling; bright-colored birds 
flight merrily about in them, or from their highest perch 
sing a welcome to all visitors. 

In the center of the room is an aquarium in which gold 
and silver fish move noiselessly about. Near it stands a case 
of mounted humming birds, with the gayest of little throat 
feathers — green, gold, ruby, and amethyst. 

In another case are butterflies, indescribably beautiful, 
vying in their coloring with our brightest flowers. 

All around the sides of the room are cases, whose con- 
tents are charmingly arranged and described. 

We will take a trip around, stopping first at the collection 
marked “Common European Birds.” Yes, they are all 
there —the rook, starling, skylark, lapwing, magpie, and 
curlew — birds whose names occur so often in our English 
stories and poems. We are glad to see them on our side 
of the Atlantic. Hereafter, we shall be able to associate 
proper size and color with their names. 

Some “ Birds of Prey’”’ come next. We see among them 
the condor, a huge bird, as big as a little girl seven years 
old ; the “largest owl,” as big as a full-grown turkey; the 
“smallest owl,” not as big as a robin; and last, the bald 
eagle, our national bird. 

** Curious Nests,” says the next card. There is the eider- 
duck’s, so round and soft, made of the finest down, pulled 
from her own breast ; and the tailor-bird’s, nicely packed in 
a case made by sewing two or three leaves together. The 
oriole’s, like nothing so much as a deep bag woven out of 
coarse hair, and hung from the pliant branch of some tree ; 
the parula warbler’s, hidden in a bunch of Spanish moss ; 
the weaver-bird’s, made of woven grass; the swift’s little 
wall-pocket nest, made of twigs glued together; and the 
rifle-bird’s, bordered with snake skins. 

In the next collection we are shown “how creatures 
hide,’”’ and we shall need keen eyesight to find the hidden 
creatures. Walking sticks, walking aves, and /eaf butterflies 
are so like the objects whose names they bear, and on 
which they are placed, that we need just such help as is 
given by little cards bearing the words, “Find two leaf 
butterflies.” “Find three walking sticks.” 


¢ / A Pe is one department in the Smithsonian Insti- 
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‘for, lo, we come upon a fairy ! 









The tern and the night hawk depend upon their dul Bi 


coloring so like the ground under them, that we might 
easily pass them unseen. That tiny nest of a humming 
bird, hidden among some pine cones, if seen at all by os 
nest hunter, will be taken for a little gray cone, and thos 
dull-colored eggs are quite safe among the pebbles. 

“Familiar Birds of the United States” must not be 
passed by, well as we may know them; for where else shall 
we find them all together—from the friendly half-tame 
robin to the shy, night-loving whip-poor-will? Simple 
descriptions and pretty quotations add to the attractiveness 
of this group. 

Look at the bobolink; read the little account of him, 
and Bryant’s musical lines about him : 


“Robert of Lincoln is gaily drest, 
Wearing a bright black wedding coat, 
White are his shoulders, and white his crest.” 


How naturally we shall associate the bird and the poenj 
hereafter, and what a thrill of pure enjoyment we shall have 
when a sight of the one recalls the other ! 

Where can facts be learned more readily than in this 
well-stored room? 

Among “Curios” and “Interesting” insects we are 
shown the Goliah beetle, as big as our little girl’s hand (the 
little girl we used in fixing the size of the condor) ; the owl 
butterfly, with great spots on his wings, like an owl’s eyes ; 
a little moth that has five snowy plumes where each of his 
forewings ought to be; a butterfly, marked with lines that 
look like the boundary marks ona map. They have sug- 
gested his name —“ map butterfly.” To crown all, there is 


‘a walking stick, seven inches long ! 


Perhaps the most curious and interesting of all this col- 
lection is in the next large case. Here we see the satin 
bower birds and their playhouse. It is hard to believe that 
such a child-like habit can belong to a bird; but here are 
the birds and their pretty playhouse, right before us, and 
the facts stated are these : 

The satin bower birds of Australia select a playground 
near their nest. Here they make a bower of branches, 
which they actually adorn by placing in it bright feathers, 
shells, and stones. In this bower the birds play, chasing 
each other in and out and round about, as children do at 
their games. 

The bower birds are about the size of tame pigeons ; 
are graceful, pretty birds. 
black. 

Passing on, we see the lyre bird, the scarlet ibis, the 
flamingo, and the barnacle goose, and some huge sea birds. 

“Curious Birds” are almost too curious to be described. 
Some of them have long plumes growing from their heads 
or necks that resemble banners, or rows of little flags. The 
umbrella bird, from the mountains of South America, wears 
on his head a drooping crest that serves very well for an 
umbrella. There are some little green bat paroquets that 
have the odd fashion of roosting in hollow trees, hanging 
by their feet, with their heads downward. 

We gaze in admiration at the few rare shells, corals, “and 
sponges; at the strange minerals— transparent gypsum, 
flexible sandstone, natural glass, a lodestone, and a mysteri- 
ous meteorite (a piece of some other world, perhaps) — and 
then we are ready-to exclaim,‘ This surely zs fairyland !” 
She is clothed «in soft gray, 
and iridescent colors. The card beside her tells us that 
she is “ the smallest bird”; and, truly, the humming birds 
that we thought tiny are large beside her. She bears the 
very charming name, Princess Helena’s Fairy. 


they 
Their colors are olive and 
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A Bit of Experience 


The teacher had finished reading the fable of ‘‘ The Raven and 
the Swan,” and was watching her eager listeners ponder the 
moral, reserving her own applications until she had heard theirs. 
She was beginning to think that the story would bear repetition, 
when the droll little gentleman of color, in the front seat, seemed 
to have grasped the idea. 

** I could have told the raven that ’*twouldn’t do no good to try 
and wash the black off,” he said, with emphasis. 
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Landscape Work for Primary 
Grades 


CARRIE W. CONKLING, Supervisory Teacher of Drawing, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FIND that such pleasing results may be gotten in this 

| work with the little ones, that I would like to suggest a 
few points, which I hope may be helpful to the class 
teacher. When we say the children are to draw or 

int a landscape, it seems almost absurd to think of such a 
thing with the children of the first or second year of school 
life ; but when you stop to think that it only means a com- 
bination of color, or tints of a color, that thought disappears. 
In our first lessons we have the children A/ay with color, 
using the colored tablets or colored sticks, or bit of paper 








that you. may have provided. We learn color by things 
around us. _ We first study the color ved, not by naming the 
color, but by finding that color, in the class-room, perhaps, 
or out-of-doors ; in fact, let their little minds go anywhere 
where that color may be found. If a child can play with 
color, and be taught how to paint a wash of color, why can 
it not be taught to look into this beautiful world of ours and 
see color, and to feel how beautiful color is, and how beauti- 
ful the harmony of color is, when the proper colors are 
placed side by side. 
yellow are taken up. What beautiful skies can be made 
with these colors! What fine effects! For the first lesson, 
either in water color or colored crayons, I would have a flat 
wash of yellow for an evening sky or sunrise, painting within 
a given-space. Then, for a second lesson, I would use the 
Orange and yellow, combining the‘two colors to get a 
blended effect. That will require a little more thought, 
perhaps, but if we can get the children to handle the crayon 
lightly (in the first year I would use crayon in preference to 
water color), and to know that we do mo¢ want an orange 
Streak through the yellow, but that the orange color is to 
look as if it had melted into the yellow, we will come out 
all right. 


After the study of red, orange and © 
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To do this, use the yellow crayon first, painting horizon- 
tally across the space ; then when you have enough yellow 
on, begin with the orange, but mo/ starting where you left off 
with the yellow, but ~f on the yellow a little way, ac? using 
the crayon delicately, mix or blend this orange color into 
the yellow, then coming down as far as you had planned for 
the sky. By doing this you will not have a decided orange 
streak across the yellow. Try this yourself before giving it 
to the class and see what effects you can get. It may not 
be satisfactory the first time, as I have given this lesson to 
class teachers myself this year and found that many had 
difficulty in getting the blended effect. But try more than 
once ; then when you get the effect wanted, you will have 
so much more confidence in yourself, that the lesson is 
bound to come out stronger. Be careful that the crayon is 


held lightly in the hand, pointing up, or toward the top of 
the \paper and moving from left to right. I keep emphasiz- 
ing “Use the crayon lightly,” if you notice, because the ten- 
dency of the child is to graé it in his little fist so tight that 
it is about glued there, and digging in is the result of the first 
attempts. 

After these three colors are studied, we move on in the 
color scale to green, and blue, and violet. 
prisms in your schools that you can place in the sunlight, 
to see the charming effect of color? We also find these 
beautiful colors in the rainbow, bubbles, etc. Have a few 
lessons with the colored tablets, in placing these six colors 
studied as to their proper color relation—red coming first, 
then orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet. Notice care- 
fully if you can find any defective color sense on the part of 
any child. Try for simplicity in these landscape effects. 

In the first lessons, sky and ground may be painted, or 
sky and water; blue sky and green ground, or blue sky and 
darker blue water ; blue sky and snow for the ground, leav- 
ing the paper white, for the snow. Try one with the sunset 
effect of sky and snow (yellow and orange blended, with the 
paper white, for the snow). Then, gradually, a little some. 
thing may be added to the picture, to give it more interest, 





Have you glass - 
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perhaps—as a balloon, or kite, or birds in the sky, or a touch 
for a bit of a fence, or just a touch for some little bushes. 
Then trees, bare trees for winter or early spring, are very 
pleasing in the picture. Try not to have too many branches 
on the trees—keep it simple and unassuming. Can you get 
the children to study “trees” from the windows of your 
class rooms? Try to bring out the growth of the tree, how 
the branches grow from the trunks. Notice how they grow 


‘smaller and smaller towards the ends—not stopping blunt in 


their growth. Compare these to our bodies, how our 
branches (legs and arms) grow. When are they smaller? 

In this landscape work have some good examples to show 
the children, so that they wilk have some idea of what is 
wanted. Do some good work yourself and show the results 
to the children. Now the idea is, o¢ to have the children 
copy your work, but to modify it, that is, to change it in 
some way; change the sky line, paint either more or less 
sky than in your picture. If you have a tree in your work, 
allow them to change the position of that tree—moving it to 
right or left; if you have two trees, they could have two 
trees, but change the position of the trees from your 
picture, etc. 

Begin the landscape work by having the children draw 
any shape frame on paper, with pencil or black crayon. 

Do not draw too large a frame ;, leave a good margin all 
around the drawing paper ; if the frame is too large, it takes 
more time to fill in, and is not as artistic or as pleasing when 
finished. Then, with the crayon or brush, using a horizontal 
stroke, start from the top of the frame and paint the sky, 
not dictating any special place fo stop, but cautioning the 
children not to use up all their space, as we want some of 
the lower part for the ground. The sky line does not need 
necessarily to be always horizontal across the frame, but can 
suggest hills, by being irregular. 

When the sky is painted ask them to hold their papers 
up for you to see; notice quickly if’there are any mistakes ; 
for instance, if the whole frame has been used up for the 
sky, leaving no room for the ground. If you find any mis- 
takes, it pays to have them corrected immediately. Paint 
in the same way the ground. 

If the work has been carried on in this manner there 
ought to be no two papers alike in the class-room. The 
effect of their landscapes will be different, as each child was 
supposed to have thought out his own idea of how much sky 
and ground he wanted in his picture. Try these different 
landscapes, showing different times of the day; at noon, 
sunrise, and sunset. Also different kinds of days; clear 
days, rainy days, or gray days. 

When working with water color, always have the children 
get their pools of color ready, before beginning to paint. 
For the first lessons, use two pools of color, blue and 
yellow. 

Be sure to have the pools of color large enough to cover 
the space that they intend to paint. Then think out what 
the landscape is to be, sky and ground, or sky and water ! 

If sky and water, one pool of color, would be enough, 
paititing the sky with more water in it, getting a very light 
“int of blue ; then using the color darker for the water. 

If sky and ground, the sky could be blue, and the ground 
green — to get the green tone, dip the brush into the edge 
of the blue pool, then into the edge of the yellow pool. 
Now if the brush is dragged over the paper, green flows out 
— if too much blue has been taken, the green will look like 


blue green and perhaps not pleasing, so dip again-into the _ 


yellow pool. If too much yellow is taken, dip.again into 
the blue pool. They could try this on an extra piece of 
paper, before painting on their landscape. Be sure that the 
color is used very wet, that is one of the secrets of good 
water color work. The child’s idea of paint is something 
thick, and his first thought is to get something heavy and 
thick on the paper. Try in the first lessons to break that 
up, and get the children to give good broad flat washes, 
dragging the brush horizontally across the space for the sky 
and ground. See how few strokes can be taken in covering 
that space. Do not allow them to painf in a finicky way 
with little strokes — but with good broad. sweeps across the 
paper. The work when finished should look waéery and wet. 


c 
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‘ 
The effect to be like tinted or colored water, rather than 
paint. 

For the upper primary grades more effects can be tried 
perhaps than in the lower primary grades — as rainy days, or 
gray days. ‘To paint a gray sky, use a little of red, a little 
of yellow, and a little of blue. If the same proportion of the 
three colors is used, pure gray is the result,. If more red js 
taken than yellow or blue, the gray looks like red gray, 
and more of yellow and blue should be added. If the gray 
looks too yellow, like yeZlow gray, add more of the blue and 
red. If the gray looks too blue, like J/ue gray, add more 
of the red and yellow. Always have the pools of color 
made in the compartment of the box designed for it, and 
dip into the separate pools for the desired color. In water- 
color, for the trunks of the trees, use these three colors, 
stronger, not so much water—red, yellow, and blue — giving 
a tree trunk color, dark. 

For crayon work, for the trees, use either the black 
crayon, or a good soft black pencil. 

For the distant hills, use violet color lightly. 

Try a landscape in crayon suggesting a starlight night— 
using the blue crayon rather heavy for the sky, and yellow 
dots for the stars; the paper could be left white for the 
snow, or ground could be painted green. 


~ 





Harvest Questions 


This is the harvest time and we are ready to learn a new 
lesson from the corn fields. As we watch them now let us 
answer the following questions : 

1 How is the corn cut? 

2 How many ears do you find on a stalk? ; 

3 Are the ears on the same side of the stalk or on 
opposite sides? 

4 Take into the school-room as many kinds of corn as 
you can find, and describe each as follows : 

a The shape and color of the kernel. 
4 Number of rows of kernels. 
¢ The number of kernels in each row. 

5 Make a list of the foods for which corn’ is used. 

6 Why are pumpkins planted among the corn? 

— Junior Naturalist Monthly 





How to Dispose of a Surplus 


In a school in Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, one day, a dull boy was 
making his way to his master for 
the-third time with a question in 
arithmetic. The teacher, a little 
annoyed, exclaimed, ‘‘ Come, come, 
John, what’s the matter now?” 

“‘T canna get ma question richt,” 
replied the boy. 

“What's wrong with it, this 
time ?” 

“ I’ve gotten auchteenpence ower 
muckle.” 

“ Never mind,” said a smart boy, 
in a loud voice, with a sly glance at 
the master, “‘keep it tae yersel’; 
Jock.” 








One, Two, Three 


One, two, three, a bonny boat I see, 

A silver boat and all afloat upon a rosy sea. 

One, two, three, the riddle tell to me: 

The moon afloat is the bonny boat, the sunset is the sea. 
—Margaret Johnson 
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Gymnastics for Primary Grades 


Cuari oTTe A. BLATCHLY, Director of Physical Training, Public Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. : 


three-fold object of the exercises; namely, cultivating 

correct postures, educating the muscles, and producing 

the physiological effect of vigorous exercise. With 
small children, faulty postures are not so pronounced as in 
older children, the main points needed being to raise the 
head and keep the chest up instead of protruding the 
abdomen as children are so apt to do when told to stand up 
straight. To educate the' muscles, exercise must be taken 
accurately. 

There is danger of making gymnastics a very great bore, 
and to avoid this the exercises should be given in a lively 
manner with no long pauses; children must execute the 
movements vigorously and not be held in one position too 
long ; and many suggestions that appeal to the imagination, 
such as those given in the following exercises may be used. 

It is of great importance that the teacher’s voice be flexi- 
ble, and express what is wanted in her commands. Each 
command has two parts—the preparatory word and the 
executory word; as in the command “ hips—jirm/” 
“ Hips” is the preparatory word and should be given with 
much less emphasis than the other. “ Firm” is the word 
of execution and should be given with sharp emphasis and 
must be preceded by a pause. The object of this is to give 
the children time to think what the movement is, and when 
the word is pronounced, they are ready to act instantly and 
together. In this exercise, the movement is quick, and the 
command is the same; but when the movement is slower, 
as in “trunk forward bend,” the pause before the executory 
word is the same, but the word itself is given with much 
slower emphasis. Until a teacher has learned to make this 
pause before the word of execution, she will not get satis- 
factory results. 

The following exercises are for first and second grades, 
and are arranged in groups or “ types’’ according to the part 
of the body exercised. A complete lesson should consist of 
at least one exercise from each type, repeated eight times or 
more, a march, and run; and should take not more than ten 
minutes. 

Avoid wordy explanations. Teach the exercises by imi- 
tation, with the command, till the children learn what the 
command means. . 

To avoid monotony in repeating the exercises, counting 
may be used after giving. the first command. 

The teacher should be on the lookout for faulty positions 
at all times and correct them, 

The phrase, “starting position,” used in the following 
descriptions meahs that this part of the exercise is held 
while the movement is repeated several times. 

After each type of exercise, it is best to command “In 
place — res¢/” then give command ‘“ Class — attention!” 
preceding the next type, as it would be impossible for a 
class to hold this position properly throughout the lesson. 
Be sure that the pupils make a marked difference between 
these two positions and “ grow” a little when the command 
“attention” is given. 

Do not attempt to teach too many exercises at a time. 
They must be taught slowly, mastering each difficulty before 
attempting something new, or the result will be hopeless 
confusion. 

In types III, IV, V, and VI, it is a good arrangement 

to have the children stand in the chairs. The teacher then 
finds it much easier to move about and correct the pdsi- 
tions, and the children enjoy the change. 
_In types II and IV, the movements are very quick, 
“like shooting off a gun” and the teacher’s executory word 
is the “pull of the trigger.” In types III and V, the 
exercises are slower. 


I giving gymnastics, the teacher must bear in mind the 


I. Inrropucrory EXERCISES 


1. Get the children into the aisles in good form. 
The class looks much better if pupils are arranged accord- 
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ing to height, the shorter ones in front; and the boys 
on one side of the room the girls on the other. Com- 
mand, “ Position !’"— hands are folded on the desk, feet 
together, the back against the back of the chair. “Class — 
attention |!” hands are brought down to sides, and child sits 
up straight. “On the left (right) side, standing position — 
one/”’ — the left (right) side is placed in the aisle, the en- 
tire sole on the floor—‘‘hold a mouse wtnder it.” 
“ Two/""—the right (left) foot is placed beside the left 
and the child stands in the aisle. 

2 “Class —attention!’’—the fundamental standing 
position. The heels are brought together with a snap, toes 
open, making an angle of ninety degrees with the feet (“a 
big piece of pie”). Heels should be on a line —some 
children are apt to place one foot a little in advance of the 
other. The arms should be back and straight, fingers 
straight, chest up, head raised, the eyes turned toward the 
“ eye-mark,” a place on the opposite wall, somewhat higher 
than the head. 

3 “In place — rest/""— one foot is placed forward, 
the whole position is somewhat relaxed, the eyes turn away 
from the eye-mark, and the arms are in an easy position. 
Be sure that the child rests or his “attention,” following it, 
will be poor, Give “In place — rest” frequently, and 
always while explaining a position. Remember that the 
position “ attention ’’ is one of effort, and must not be held 
too long. 

Some form for getting into the chairs should be used; 
as, “In the chairs —f/ace/” Children turn toward the 
chair, placing the left foot in it. “Zwo/” The right foot 
is placed in the chair. ‘‘ Down — one/” left foot is placed 
on the floor backward. “ Zwo/” Right foot is replaced 
and the pupils face the front. 

Begin the lesson with a few quick commands, such as 
“hips —firm/” “ feet — close!" “ feet —open/” “arms up- 
ward — dend/” (described below) and others that have been 
thoroughly learned and need little correction. These are 
to get the attention of the class. 


II. Lec MovemMeENts 


Object, the exercise of the lower extremities, call- 
ing the blood away from the viscera. “ Hips— firms” 
as good starting position for all these movements, 
These exercises may be repeated many times. “ By 
count — one! two!” etc. If the class counts after the 
teacher, just as the movements are executed, it will be 
easier to get concerted action. In second grade, these 
movements may be taken “In series, class counting — 
start!” The class begin the exercise and continue till the 
command “‘ Class — Aaé¢/’’ is given, when the class make 
two more counts and stop. 

Avoid continuous motion in exercises taken in series. 
Each count and movement should be given with “ snap,” 
with an instantaneous pause after each. 

1 ‘ Feet—close/" From fundamental position, toes 
are brought together. Be sure that 40th feet move. “ Feet 
— open!” Feet return to a right angle. 

2 “Heels—raise/” Heels are raised, and kept to- 
gether, or nearly so. “ Heels—sink/” Heels are brought 
noiselessly to the floor. 

3 “Knees—déend/" Heels are kept on the floor, the 
knees bend to a right angle and turn out over the toes — 
“ make a big O with your knees” — back is kept straight, 
with no bend forward at the hip joint. If there is difficulty 
about turning the knees out, the toes may be too close 
together, For this reason, it is well to precede this exercise 
with “ feet—close/" and “feet—ofen/” “Knees — 
stretch!”” Knees are straightened. 

4 “ Heels — raises Knees—déend/” This is “2” and 
“3” combined, In bending the knees, the heels should 
not come to the floor. ‘“ Play you have an egg under your 
heels and don’t want to break it.” ‘ Knees — st#etich/ 
Heels — sink/” 

5 “Left foot sideways— flace/"” The left foot is 
placed directly to the side, the heels on the same line, one 
foot-length between the heels, feet turned out as in funda- 
mental position. “ Foot— replace!” “ Right foot side- 
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ways —place/” “Foot— replace!" It is better to repeat 
alternately from side to side. . 

6 “Feet sideways — place/” Left foot is placed side- 
ways as‘in “5” “ Zwo/"’ Right foot is placed sideways, 
“making a’ bridge,” two foot-lengths between ‘the feet. 
“Feet together —flace/"” Left foot is replaced half the 
distance. “ Zwo/” Right foot is replaced. 

7 ‘¥Feet—close/ Left foot forward— place/” Left 
foot is placed straight forward, two foot-lengths between the 
heels, toes of both feet pointing forward, body not twisted. 
“ Foot — replace/”” “Right foot —”’ etc. 

8 “Left foot forward —f/ace/” Like “7” except that 
the toes turn out as in the fundamental position. “ Foot — 
replace!" “ Right foot—” etc. 

9 “Left foot sideways— place’! Heels —raise/. Heels 
— sink! Foot— replace!” The same with the right foot. 
Repeat in four counts on each side. 

10 “ Left foot forward —p/ace/ Heels —-vraise/ Heels 
sink! Foot— replace!” ‘The heels must not twist out 
when raised. 

1r “Left foot backward —f/ace/” Asin “8” except 
that the foot is placed two foot-lengths backward. Be sure 
that the body does not twist. ‘“Foot—vreplace/” “Right,” etc. 
, 12 “ Foot placing forward and backward — left foot — 
one!” Left foot is placed forward. “ Zwo/’’ Foot is 
replaced. ‘‘ Zhree/” Foot is placed backward. “ Four/” 
Foot is replaced. “ Right foot— one/” etc. 

After a foot placing, the weight should be equally dis- 
tributed between the feet. As the foot is placed, if the toe 
is put down with a little emphasis, somewhat is added to the 
“snap” of the exercise. 

13 “Alternate toe raising—sfart/” Beginning with 
the left, the toes are raised alternately and rhythmically, 
heels kept together. Class counts — “ one —two— one— 
two,” etc., till the teacher says, ‘‘ Class — Aa/t/’’ and the 
class counts — “one — two!” 

14 Arm flinging sideways with heel raising — one.” 
Arms are raised sideways and heels raised at the same timc. 
“ Two!” Arms and heels sink. 

15 “Hips firm and feet sideways — flace/”’ Left foot 
is placed as in “6.” “ Zwo/” Right foot is placed side- 
ways and hands are placed asin “1” intype IV. “ Arms 
position and feet together —J/ace/”’ Left foot is replaced. 
‘© Two!” Arms and right foot come to position. 


Plays and Games 
(These are also furnished by Miss Blatchly—TuHE Epitor) 


The necessity of plays and games for children just 
entering school is too obvious to require argument—would 
that educators could be as easily convinced of their value 
for older children. 

The difficulty is to find exercises suited to school-room 
conditions — real games that shall have the proper interest 
and zest, and still may be played among the desks. This 
is not the only condition to be considered. A game to be 
suitable must have hygienic and recreative value by giving 
plenty of exercise for all, and should require mental effort 
according to the ability of the children. A wisely selected 
game will open a channel for directing the muscular activity, 
the imitative faculty and the social instinct of the child. 
The teacher should bear in mind that each game has an 
educational value, and is not merely a pastime for momen- 
tary relief from study. 

Efforts have been made to weave gymnastic movements 
into stories in the hope of getting the effect of gymnastics 
and games combined. These doubtless have their value, 
but it seems to me that much of the effect of each is lost. 
All efforts for gymnastic form, without which gymnastics are 
neither educational nor corrective, must be sacrificed to the 
game spirit; and the real excitement and freedom of the 
‘game are lost in the effort to take certain definite move- 
ments. Is it not better to take the few simple gymnastic 
movements for the training of certain groups of muscles as a 
separate exercise, and give a lively game that will exercise 
the whole body? It is a recognized fact that the physio- 
logical value of exercise is much enhanced by the psychic 
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element of interest and excitement such as that produced by 
the-lively contest of a game. 

The gymnastic movements themselves, in the first and 
second grades should be of the simplest nature. The chil- 
dren have been in the clutches of civilization for such a 
short time that there is little need of exercise to correct 
faulty postures, the chief difficulty being to get the children 
to raise their heads. They may be taught this by giving 
them a high “eye-mark” while taking gymnastics. The 
lesson may consist of taking a correct standing position ; 
foot placings sideways and forward ; arm bending and vigor- 
ous stretching, heel raising; knee bending ; deep breathing ; 
marching and running in line around the room. These may 
be. made truly educational by insisting upon certain require- 
ments for each position; as, turning the knees out in “ knees 
bend,” etc. An exercise that the children enjoy is standing 
in the chairs and jumping down; or, placing the hands on 
the desk and back of the chair and jumping through without 
touching the feet to the chair. 

Of games, one that is liked by all the children, and suited 
to the ability and muscular activity of those just entering 
school is : 

Crossing the Brook A space is marked off with chalk on 

the floor in the front of the room, or between the aisles, to 
represent a brook. The children from one row of seats form 
in line and run one at a time and jump over the brook. 
Those who land within the chalk marks “ get their feet wet ’’ 
and must go to their seats. Those who jump across may 
stand on the edge of the brook and take a standing free 
jymp over it. Children from the other rows follow in turn. 
Interest is added after the game has become familiar by 
measuring the width of the brook and increasing the dis- 
tance from time to time. The teacher should stand on the 
farther side of the brook to receive the children when they 
land, as there is some danger of slipping, or bending back- 
ward. : 
Feather Fly Children stand by their -desks, or with 
joined hands around two rows of desks and blow a feather 
or bit of down in the air, keeping it from falling on the 
floor. 

Catand Mice One child is chosen for cat, the others 
are mice. The “cat” hides behind a chair or other object, 
and two or three mice come together, and when all are 
gnawing (scratching with their fingers on the chair) the cat 
springs for them, chasing them all around the room to their 
seats. ‘Those caught are put in the corner and counted at 
the end of the game. 

Many games can be played with bean bags. Sitting in 
their seats, an equal number of children in each row, a 
bean bag (or an eraser may be used) is given to those in the 
front seats. At a signal, the bags are passed from one to 
another down the aisles. The children in the back seats 
stand when they get the bag and the effort in each row is to 
get through first. Here is the simplest form of “ team- 
play,” where many work together for @ common end. A 
“ score’? may be kept for each row, a given number of 
points being the “ game.”’ 

Another variation is for pupils to-stand in two rows facing 
each other, and pass the bags in similar fashion. 

Bean Bags in a Circle Children stand around the edge 
of the room in a large “circle.” A bean bag is started at 
one point in the circle and passed from one person to an- 
other around it. As soon as the children grasp the idea 
another is started. The interest increases with the number 
of bags in motion. These games keep the attention 
thoroughly alive. 





Enough Said 


Two Boston ladies strolling along a road just outside of 
the borough came upon the first mile stone. On it was 
written, ‘1 m. from Boston.” Having never ventured so 
far from their native place before, they mistook the stone 
for a sepulchral monument. ‘How touching!” they ex- 
claimed ; “how simple! how human! ‘I’m from Boston.’ 
What more needed to be said? So the dead speak.” 
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PRIMARY 


Designs 


Dozis CARPENTER, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fig. 1 is the conventionalized daisy. This may be used 
as a design for a border as weil as an all-over design for oil- 
cloth. Pupils take a square of thin paper and fold four 
times, having the creases radiate from the center. They 
cut out the half petal of the daisy and the center. Then 
pupils place this on drawing paper and paint through the 
holes. This stencil work may_be done in ink, or paints, or 
crayons, having petals yellow and center brown. 
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and back several times. “Why don’t you give Sidney a 
ride now?” 

Sidney was Hazel’s big ash-colored cat, who lay asleep on 
the piazza. 

“Do you suppose he’d like it?” 

“Why, yes, of course, he would.” 

Hazel seated herself in the tricycle, and Clarence politely 
passed Sidney to her. 

Thessleepy cat settled comfortably in her lap. He wasa 
very lazy old fellow. If Hazel had just gone around the 
yard, all would have been well. She thought she would do 

something more than that. Between Hazel’s own 
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home and Grandma’s house was a hill — not long, 
) but very steep. It led through the back yard, 

past the hen-house, and up against a high board 
fence. 

Hazel thought it would be fun to take Sidney 
down this hill. Off they went, faster and faster, 
every minute. 

“QO dear!” thought Hazel. 
I never can stop it.” 

It seemed dangerous to Sidney, too. He gave 
a squirm, and jumped to the ground. The last 
wheel of the tricycle went over thé tip end of his 
tail. With a loud “Meow!” he ran up to the 
very top of the pear tree. No one ever saw him 


“What shall I do? 








run so fast before. 
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While this was happening, Hazel and the tricycle 
were speeding on. That board fence was coming 
nearer every instant. 

Ciarence saw the danger and ran, screaming, 
down the hill; but the tricycle went a great deal 
faster than lie could. Just as it seemed as if 
something dreadful would happen, the hen-house 
door flew open, and papa sprang out. 

He caught the tricycle as it was dashing past 
him, and stopped it. 

“Oh, papa!” sobbed Hazel, “I thought I 
was going to Ginny-hack.” 

Papa didn’t know where Ginny-hack. was, but 











Fig. 
Fig. 2, the clover leaf, may be done in ink, or with green 
crayon, or paint. For little children crayons are easier to 
use and the results are very satisfactory. 
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Fig. 2 














A Tricycle Ride 


Lucie D, WELCH 
vy ES, Hazel,” said Clarence, “ that’s pretty good for a 
Y tricyle; but, of course, a bicyle’s the thing to 
have.” 

“ Papa’s going to get me a bicyle when I’m old 
envug 1,” replied Hazel; “ but he thinks a tricycle is a great 
deal | etter * rota little girl, and so dol. See how fast I can 
make it go.” 

She tuok a quick turn around the yard, and came back to 
the piazza, w:th a grand flourish. 

“Don’t you want to try it?” 

Clarence forgot that tricyles weren't good for much, and 
lost no time in getting on. 

** That’s first rate,” he said, after he had gone to the road 
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he was evér so glad that she didn’t go there. 





The Voice of September 


Dear children, with me the school year began, 

And don’t you remember how slow the days ran? 

The bright out-of-doors seemed to call you away, 

And how far from your lessons your thoughts seemed to 
stray ! 


But I-didn’t biame you! Ou, deary me, no! 
Just after vacetion, work’s sure to go slow ! 
But I made a beginning, and put you in trim 
For tasks you did later with vigor and vim. 


With my sweet, sunny days, I have failed yet to see 
The school boy or girl who doesn’t like me! 

And though I must call you from playtime to work, 
Nobody objects who tsn’t a shirk ! 


{ could talk here much longer, but I guess I must stop ; 
... when my time’s up, why, off I must pop! 
—-Jane A. Stewart in Am. Primary Teacher 





Beacon Lights 


Lest Autumn’s weary footsteps stray 
From paths she long has trod, 
The beacon lights mark out the way 
In torch-like golden-rod. 
—Henry Cleveland Wood 





A school teacher recently received the following note: ‘* Dear 
Sir :—Please excuse my son Jack from attending school to-day, as 
he has to be at the funeral of his two aunts. I will see it does 
not occur again.” 
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One Room 


SARA. E. Kirk, Philadelphia 

re O,wonder my boy likes to come to school! If I 
N could have begun my school days in such a bright, 
attractive room maybe to-day I’d be something,” 
and in the eyes of the little mother who said this 
there came such a “ what-might-have-been” expression that 
staggered me when I thought of all that my “ decorations” 
might some day be responsible for. So that Aer boy and 
other boys and girls would like to come to school was one of 
the reasons I strove to make a pretty room; and I had 
high hopes that the same would have an esthetic, quieting 
effect on all obstreperous tendencies, but I never dreamed 
that my crépe paper frames, my artificial leaves, and my 

colored drawings might be the foundation of “ careers.” 

As teachers there is so much for us to do and to know 
that time for quiet thought along general lines is often de- 
nied us. The everyday problems are so very individual (as 
the temper of Johnnie Jones and the tongue of Jennie 
Smith) ; so very present that they demand all our spare 
attention and there is not time nor energy left to A/an the 
‘* generalities,” much more work themout. More especially 
do I refer to the teachers-in the city schools where, like the 
tenement districts, nothing is plentiful but children. 

I have striven to make my first grade room bright and 
attractive despite the fact that never a ray of sunlight steals 
in where the air is breathed by seventy babies, in a great city 
where they can never realize what it means to be “near to 
nature’s heart.” 

There comes first to the eye the blackboards, more 
properly, my gray~boards, for they are old and worn and show 
prints of the days “before my time,’’ but now in their 
splendor of color the ravages of time and decay are obliter- 
ated. My boards have color! One small one at: the back 
of the room that could not be used for work has a standing 
contract for pictures in sodid color. At the top is a great 
book of bright blue with the tops of five little heads (the 
centre one brown and the others yellow) visible above it; 
below peep out feet in various “stockinged” and “ un- 
stockinged ’’’ conditions. There’s nothing like an array of 
pink toes and red socks to delight the little ones! The 
name of your school in yellow letters across the blue back 
will make it seem like the children’s very own. Under this 
I would like to show a picture in solid color every month, but 
duties inside and “irons’’ outside make spare moments few 
and far between; so I do well to get one on for each season. 
I emphasize so/id color, for in many schools there is so much 
running to outline. A little girl with a black face and black 
dress with white edges is not nearly so fascinating as one 
with a flesh tinted face and a blue and red dress. I can hear 
the groan the mention of making the faces brings forth. It 
was hard for me, but by blocking and laying off and noticing 


just which corner of the square held,so much of the nose, 


and where the diameter cut the eye, etc., a fairly respect- 
able likeness will result. If after persevering one can’t suc- 
ceed then.I would advise back views, even those where big 
hats cover the back of the head—they can be found in the 
children’s picture books, 

Another of my seven boards was found in the cellar by 
the janitor; ’tis very old and very shabby, but it was nailed 
down in a corner and I use it as the “ star-board ”—-record 
of merit. Even the useful can be made ornamental! for 
little children, so I pasted stars on the nail-scarred wood, one 
touching the other. ‘ 

Next are my three largest boards; one 72 x 36 is divided 
with light blue chajk into thirty-six oblongs and each oblong 
holds a little problem in arithmetic as 2+4+-2=—4; 6—3=3, 
illustrated by apples in red chalk (outlines only here), chairs 
in yellow, trees in green, etc. This makes a pretty board and 
is most useful for busy work till early spring. At that time 
the course in arithmetic requires that we begin “ times ” and 
“ divided,” and then the tables, the old-fashioned tables, are 
put on this board. Despite new fads and theories, after 
years of experience, we are compelled to acknowledge that 
that there is nothing like repetition and the “clinching” 
process, hence the advantage of the tables always in sight. for 
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spare moments. To remedy the confusion of the old time 
black and white, I leave a matgin on either side of the 
board and at the top and bottom, and the tables of “ times” 
and “ divided ”’ of the same number are separated by a heavy 
green line, and between the tables of different numbers 
an inch wide column of green, studded with five-petaled 
pink flowers, forms the dividing mark. The three inch side 
columns hold birds of different colors in different positions 
perched on leafy branches. From the bill of the one in the 
upper left hand corner to the bill of the tiny one at the top 
of the inch wide column goes a streamer of green, studded 
with tle pink blossoms, and so on from column to column. 
At the foot rise green grasses of different lengths to meet the 
tables wherever they end ; and nestled among the grass here 
and there are more of the pink blossoms with perhaps a 
yellow butterfly or two. The birds may be copied from a 
picture book; I took mine from one of the new brightly 
illustrated primers. All this spring beauty will not confuse 
the children. A superintendent from the west once ex- 
pressed this fear, but when he saw how eagerly they went to 
work to copy the tables on the bird-board at my direction, he 
left convinced—the brighter the better. 

Another of my boards holds the little sketches from 
Primary EpucaTion each month. I use these for language 
lessons. Indeed all our picture-children are named so that 
each one seems like a living friend. These outline sketches, 
I outline in color. A pink line over a slate pencil one (I 
do all drawing in slate pencil first), is as readily made as a 
white one and far more attractive. 

One, and a half of the next, are kept in all their gray 
beauty (?) for every day work with every day white chalk. 
The half one mentioned has its expanse interrupted by a 
music staff, but there is a space above that holds the small 
letters as they are taught in the writing lessons. The lines 
and spaces arranged as for words. If I had planned to 
keep to one color scheme I would have made these letters 
and lines & 7a autumn leaf too, but as the letters are in 
three sets, the in-curves 7, u, w, ¢, 5, 7, 4, ~, 1,6, h, 2,7, f; 
the out-curves from top down 2, ¢, a, d, g, g,and the out- 
curves turning up m, m, v,x, y, z, I make the lines green, 
the first set of letters pink, the next blue, and the third red. 
The latter half of the year these could be erased and the 
capitals in.colored groups take their place, but if they are 
still needed, then the capitals can be placed on stiff white 
cardboard and rest above this board. The remaining board 
is kept for every day work, little illustrated reading lessons, 
etc., up till Thanksgiving, when the turkey struts forth 
followed later by Santa Claus and his chimney. By January 
the board is ready for the addition and subtraction’ tables. 
At this time they are approaching the aristocracy of the 
“teens” and I have found it never hurts them to know 
the “put on” and “take away” in some definite form. 
The board is arranged as the bird and flower “ creation,” but 
the margins and columns are topped by golden eagles 
joined by streamers of blue, studded with white stars. The 
side margins hold all the way down, flags crossed the divid- 
ing line, between the addition and subtraction of the.same 
number is a heavy blue one; the dividing columns are of 
inch wide red and white diagonal stripes. At the bottom 
are shields of this type. 

Hand in hand with pretty boards should come pretty 
walls. For some time past I have been making a collection 
of colored pictures, fruits, flowers, birds, and children. I 
paste my “ works of art” on stiff cardboard, providing a 
margin of one, two, or three inches according to the size of 
the picture; this I cover with a rather dark green crépe 
paper. I have tried other colors, but find green -to be the 
best. Where there is very much green about the picture I 
tuck in a contrasting color between the picture and green 
“frame.” These I arrange on the walls as I would hang 
pictures in my own room. One large space I take special 
pride in, for it looks like a veritable garden. In the fall from 
frame to frame creep and twine trails of artificial autumn 
leaves. I would have liked them all over the room, but 
they’re a dollar and a half a dozen yards, and I had to be con- 
tent with a half dozen. In the spring the autumn leaves 
give place to artificial flowers, 
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September and October I lived in the suburbs, and was 
able to get a quantity of curling grass to decorate boards, 
and chestnut burrs tied with red ribbon festooned the 
chandelier; a bunch of some species of winter greens 
forms a graceful crown for the thermometer which our 
“« Board’, says must hang under the chandelier. 

The aquarium I have on a table a/ an angie in the 
corner. My few remaining exotics in the way of geraniums, 
etc., occupy one sill now. In the fall they spread over the 
three but a cessation of heat circulation over Saturday and 
Sunday, despite-newspaper wrappings, soon diminished my 
“conservatory.”’ Of the two empty window-sills one now 
holds our library and the other that is in full view of the 
main door glories in a large palm jardiniére. 

My desk, by the way, is not placed conspicuously as a 
seat of judgment, but is off in acorner and hasa rug in front 
of it. I have found’ that all these little touches “ pay,” 
indeed there’s nothing like the results an attractive environ- 
ment will bring. I have tested it all and am still continu- 
ing the “charms” in a city graded school where time and 
money and material are scarce, where there’s nothing in 
abundance but a love for children and a desire to please 
their little hearts and delight their appreciative eyes. 

(PRIMARY EDUCATION does not endorse everything printed in its 
columns. There is a wide difference of opinion as to the wisdom of so 


great a variety of decoration in school-rooms. 
themselves on this matier?—-THE EpiTor) 








She didn't know whal 0 do. 
She gave them some broth. 


With plenty of <? 72D 
And kissed themall fondly 
v=-| 





(From “ Newly Feathered Mother Goose,” National Pub. Co., Phila. ) 





For Studying Fall Crickets, 


" NELLIE R, Cameton, Colton, Cal. 


Through kindness of our druggist, we procured several 
discarded Sen Sen tablet boxes. They ‘are of handy size, 
and made of light, but firm, pasteboard.. Each has a hinged 
cover, and two isinglass sides. We perforated the covers 
with air-holes, and now we have always convenient cages for 
lively butterflies, grasshoppers, and crickets. 

The children can study them freely without injuring or 
‘frightening the little captives. Sometimes, the cage is 
placed on the first desk in a row. After a survey of speci- 
men, number one passes it back to the second desk, and 
draws a sketch from memory. In this way, the cage is 
passed all about the room, The pupils, while waiting their 
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turn to draw, are furnished with some attractive busy work. 
Regular class work, also, goes on. After all have observed 


and drawn the specimen, the cage is brought to class and 


passed from one child to another, each telling what he 
observed while the cage was in his hand. 

At the close of the session, the little captive is set free ; 
for kind consideration for the little helpless creatures about 
us is quite as important a factor of child development as the 
more intellectual phases of nature study, such as observation 
and expression by drawing and language. 





“In a Minute” 


RutH ELLiorr 


Johnny Curtis was a little boy just eight years old. He 
was one of those children who are never ready, but will be 
“in a minute.” When his mother called him in the morn- 
ing to get up, he would answer, “‘ Yes, mamma, in q minute.” 
Then he would go to sleep again. When the teacher called 
the school to position, he always had a few more words to 
write, ana was the last one to fold his hands.’ It was a very 
bad habit, and he knew it. It made his mamnia sad many 
times a day, and his teacher was much troubled by it. 

But one day it caused. him to be so very unhappy, that he 
made up his mind that he would be no longer an “in a 
minute boy.” - 

Johnny was very fond of pets, and had a bird and a cat 
which he fondly loved. Dicky, the bird, was a lovely singer. 
He was so tame that when Johnny opened the cage door 
Dicky would come out and perch on Johnny’s shoulder, and 
eat from his hand. Tommy, the cat, was just as cunning in 
his way, Johnny thought, and he could never quite decide 
which he loved better, Dicky or Tommy. 

One day Johnny was busily playing with his new fire 
engine in the play-room, while his mother sat sewing in the 
next room, 

“ Johnny,” said mamma, “ did you leave the kitchen door 
open? I thought I heard kitty in the dining-room, and 
birdie is there, you know.” 

“I think I closed it, but I will see ‘in a minute.’ ” 

But so interested was he in his play that several minutes 
passed, when suddenly ‘there came a crash, and mamma and 
Johnny ran to the dining-room. Kitty had jumped on 
Dick’s cage, and both had fallen to the floor, but luckily the 
bird was not harmed, and mamma quickly drove kitty from 
the room. 

“Johnny,” said mamma, “ your in-a-minute habit came 
very near causing the death of Dicky. To-morrow I shall 
take your birdie over to cousin Helen’s and ask her to keep 
him until you become a boy prompt to obey. When I am 
sure that you are no longer an “ in-a-minute boy,” either at 
home or in school, then we will have Dicky back. 

Johnny cried and was very sad all the rest of the day. 
Towards night his mamma heard him in the dining-room 
talking to Dicky. 

‘“‘ You’ve got to go away to-morrow, Dicky darling, because 
I’ve been a very naughty boy. I came near letting you get 
killed to-day, because I said ‘in a minute,’ instead of mind- 
ing right off quick, but you can come back again when I get 
a good boy. And I’m never going to say ‘in a minute’ 
again, ‘ honest, true, black, and blue.’ I guess a feller can 
do anything that he tries awful hard to do.” 

And Johnny did try hard, and although he forgot many 
times, he gradually overcame the habit, and in about six 
weeks Dicky was again trilling his sweet song in the dining- 
room. Mamma says he sings 


“Every one loves to-day, to-day, 
Our little boy Johnny, who minds right away.” 





‘‘Leave a Bit Behind” 


‘¢ Oh, children! who gather the spoils of wood and wold, 
From sélfish greed and wilful waste your little hands withhold, 
Though fair things be common, this moral bear in mind, 
Pick thankfully and modestly and leave a bit behind.” 































All in a Friendly Way 


Mary E. FitzGEraLp, Chicago 


ISS RICHARDS, when questioned as to why she 

M ‘always. managed to keep herself so cheerful and on 

such good terms with every one, would demand a 

vow of secrecy and then with a face of the most 

portentous gravity answer her questioner thus: ‘ Never 
listen to anything unpleasant about yourself.” 

‘«« But how can you help it?” would be almost invariably 
the reply. 

“ My way of helping it and your way would be so 
entirely different that it wouldn’t be worth while trying to 
explain ; but just try my recipe for a month and see if your 
spectacles won’t be rose-colored instead of blue.” 

“ But if the principal tells you that your boys are the very 
worst ones on the stairs, and that ‘discipline must be main- 
tained,’ and then looks as if your name was heading the list 
for decapitation in June, I don’t think even you could pre- 
vent him,”’ said one questioner. 

“ That isn’t the kind of unpleasant thing I mean,” said 
Miss Richards. ‘“ I’ll give you a practical example. When 
I was in your room one day, Miss White came in and told 
you that John Slater’s mother said you spent so much time 
in fixing yourself up, that you had no time to think of the’ 
children.”’ 

“ Yes, and it made me so mad,” said Miss Briggs. “Yes, 
mad. I won’t say angry, because it doesn’t express the way 
I felt. . After ”"— 

“Just let me finish my little harangue ; you know you 
brought it on yourself,” said Miss Richards, laughing at the 
entire change of expression on the young girl’s face. 

‘“¢ Now, since then, you have come dressed in, what for 
you, might be called sackcloth and ashes. Where are the 
pretty bows yon used to wear in your hais, and the dangling 
chains, and your pretty rings? ’t 

“Well,” began Miss Briggs, her eyes still flashing at the 
memory of the accusation, ‘“ I”— 

“No, let me go on. You have changed toward John, too. 
I saw your lips tighten the other day when he came through 
the hall. You and he were really getting to understand 
each other. Every one who has ever had any dealing with 
him knows that Froebel, and Pestalozzi, and Comenius com- 
bined, could never make a shining light of him ; but you 
were doing a great deal for him. For one thing, somehow 
or other, you persuaded him to comb his hair, and the high 
water mark had receded farther down his back than at any 
other time in his school life. If cleanliness is akin to god- 
liness, you had set his feet in the right path at any rate.” 

“ Poor John!” said Miss Briggs smiling. 

“Now confess,” said Miss Richards, ‘‘ aren’t you really 
and truly visiting his mother’s sins on him?” 

“I’m afraid I am,” said Miss Briggs, after a pause. - “I 
don’t think it is human nature to like people who hurt you.” 

“Was John responsible for what his mother said? If tales 
I’ve heard be true, John’s mother is ot always responsible 
for what she says herself. But the point of my argument is 
this: You should not have allowed Miss White to tell you 
that little piece of news.’ ) 

‘““Now, how in the world could I tell she was going to say 
something disagreeable, and if I could tell it, how was I to 
stop her?” 

““ When a person begins a statement with ‘I’m going to 
tell you something ; I know you'll think it a joke ;’ or, ‘I 
know you wont mind,’ beware !” 

“ Well, what would you do?” inquired Miss Briggs. 
“ You wouldn’t-come out bluntly and say you didn’t want to 
hear it, would you?” 

“Yes, if no other method was effective,’ said Miss Rich- 
ards quietly. ‘All the mischief in the world is occasioned 
by people who, ‘for your own good,’ are telling you un- 
pleasant things. I may be wrong, but I am firmly of the 
opinion that the person who repeats to you something which 
she knows will make you uncomfortable is gratifying some 
little personal spite against you. I may be wrong, but I 
think I am right, because I never feel the least inclination 
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to reform my friends except when-I am irritated at some 
thing they have done or said.” 

“ Why, do you suppose Miss White’ wanted to make me 
uncomfortable?” said Miss Briggs thoughtfully. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea, and perhaps she didn’t,” 
said Miss Richards laughing. “I can’t say my lecture has 


accomplished very much good if it puts you against Miss — a 


White ; but protect yourself by not listening to anything any- 
one repeats ; and—as a favor I ask it— put on your pretty 
waists and gew-gaws. I think John’s attention was attracted 
to his hair by the pretty bows you used to wear in yours, 
He couldn’t wear bows, so he did the best he could and 
‘ slicked it.’ ” 

Sometime afterward Miss Richards was called into the 
office. Miss White stood before the principal, evidently in 
a towering rage. 

“Miss Richards,” said Mr. Ray, “do you allow your 
pupils to get up and leave the room without asking permis- 
sion?” 

“No,” said she. ‘“T really have so little going out that | 
never thought to mention the subject ; but they ask always.” 

‘Well, I heard differently,” said Miss White offensively, 
“You manage to get up a reputation for being a good dis- 
ciplinarian by hiding what your children do. I think a 
pupil who leaves the room without permission is directly 
disobedient ; and I think also that the reason I have so much 
difficulty in getting attention from the children I receive 
from you, is that you don’t care whether children pay atten- 
tion or not. I heard all about you from someone who 
visited your room. I’d have told you about it but Miss 
Briggs told me you wouldn’t listen to anything unpleasant,” 

She stopped, not because she had no more to say, but 
because her breath failed her. 

Mr. Ray had remained perfectly silent, and Miss Richards 
was too much overwhelmed to answer. 

“‘ Why, my children are attentive, are they not, Mr. Ray?” 
she said at length. 

“Very,” he said briefly. 

“As for going out, I can’t remember any pupil leaving the 
room without permission ; they may have done so though. 
Oh,” with a flash of memory, “I know now to what you 
refer and who your authority is. The day your friend 
visited me,” turning to Miss White, “‘ she seemed very much 
disturbed because when Catherine did not know where the 
place was in reading, I said nothing to her. Why should 
I say anything to her? A good, obedient, studious little 
girl. Any number of things may have attracted her atten- 
tion for a moment. I knew she felt humiliated through 
every fibre of her being ; a humiliation entirely out of pro- 
portion to the offense. She remained at noon to explain. 
In getting her handkerchief from her pocket it dropped ; 


‘ she stooped to pick it up, and had not yet found the place 


when I called upon her. 

“A boy did leave the room without asking permission the 
same morning. I don’t know why and I don’t care. I 
know the boy and I know there was some very good reason 
for it, else he would not have gone. I have confidence in 
my children and I hope they have confidence ‘enough in me 
to-feel that I am reasonable and just enough to allow, on 
occasions, for the breaking of the unwritten laws of the 
school.” 

“1 kmew you could explain,” said Mr. Ray, “and I 
wanted Miss White to hear your reasons and to learn some- 
thing.from your methods.” 

Miss White was pale with@indignation, but said nothing. 


“ What is the matter?” said Miss Briggs sympathetically. 
“ You look unhappy for the first time since I have known 
you.” 

‘‘T am unhappy,” said Miss Richards. “I can’t under- 
stand why Miss White dislikes me so.” 

Miss Briggs blushed deeply, hesitated, and rather con- 
fused, said, “I may be to blame. I told her you said she 
must have something against me when she told me about 
John Slater’s mother.” 

Miss Richards looked at her in blank amazement, then, 
her cheerful, happy self again, laughed. 
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Fe * NOTES 


—Dr. John Dewey, head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy in Chicago University, 
has been elected Professor of Philosophy 
jn Columbia University. 


—Dr. Thomas M. Balliet, Superintendent 
of the Schools of Springfield, Mass.,; has 
been elected Dean of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Pedagogy. 


—The southern half of Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory embrace some of the rich- 
est cotton-producing land in the South. 
Oklahoma produced 218,390 bales in 1902 
and about the same in 1903. Indian Terri- 
tory produced in excess, it is estimated, of 
800,000 bales in 1902, and a somewhat less 
number during the past year. The acreage 
for the coming year will be largely in- 
creased. 


—After thirty-two years of distinguished 
service as Superintendent of Denver, Aaron 
Gove retires from that office. L. C, 
Greenlee, Assistant Superintendent, suc- 
ceeds him. Mr. Greenlee was Superintend- 
ent of District No. 2 in Denver prior to 
the consolidation, since which time he has 
been assistant. He was a popular treasurer 
of the N. E. A. at the time of the Detroit 
meeting. 


—It has been estimated that the popula- 
tion of Indian Territory is growing at the 
rate of 500 people a day. This applies toa 
period covering the last six months. Tak- 
ing the last census figures, 392,000, and 
comparing it with the present estimated 
population of 592,000, a growth of 135 
persons per day would be shown. But this 
is not a fair test, as the increase in popula- 
tion within the past year has been greater 
than in the three preceding years com- 
bined. If the territory continues to in- 
crease in population during the next two 
years as it has in the past year, when 
statehood comes in 1906, Indian Territory 
will come in with a population of 957,000. 
Oklahoma’ will probably equal: this and 
make the total population of the new state 
1,914,000. This will be the largest popula- 
tion ever claimed by any state at the time 
of admission. Taking the census figures 
of 1900 for a basis, the population of 
Indian Territory at that time was nine 
times as large as Nevada, six times that of 
Alaska, four times that of Wyoming, twice 
that of Hawaii, and double that of Idaho, 
Delaware, and New Mexico, 148,000 move 
than Montana, 115,000 more than Utah, 
72,000 more than North Dakota. The pop- 
ulation of the territory has increased, at 
the lowest estimate, 200,000 since that time, 
while it is not likely that in any of the 
other territories mentioned it has increased 
twenty-five per cent, and in the states men- 
tioned not more than ten per cent since the 
census, 80 that the comparative figures, if 
they could be had at this time would be 
still more in favor of Indian Territory. 

—Record, Fort Worth, Texas 


—All facial blemishes, stomach ills, con- 
stipation, and biliousness can be avoided 
by the use of Murray’s Charcoal Tablets. 
They are antiseptic, absorbent, purifying, 


DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS? AGENCIES 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school 
boards and teachers.” It is a legitimate and helpful business, Some of the very best and most 
successful educators in public schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of 
teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are managed by able, experienced 
and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 








Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 
Telephone, Boston, 775-2. Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieida Street, 


FISHE TEACHERS’ 


A. G. FISHER, Prop 
LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


Boston. 


* ACENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


SYRACUSE TEACHER’S AGENCY | America’s Leading Correspondence School 


200 teachers wanted for public and private Our Drill courses re for kinde: 
AGENCY School win on yg Salaries $400 to $1600. cones: es teachers’ Examinations 60,000 stu- 











OF Noah eng Be , Manager, 22 The THAT Syracuse Correspondence School, 
RESULTS Hier, Dept. F “bronenet, N.Y PREPARES The } Hier, Dept. G, Syracuse, N.Y. 
PO SITION ~ now ready for YOU. We have calls every week in a year for Kindergarten, Primary, 


Grammar, Principals, mony od a, © rvisors, Teachers of Drawing, 
Music, Training Class, Art, Language (French, German Spanish, Latin, Greek), ocution, Commercial Branches, 
Manual Training, Matrons, Domestic Science (Cooking, Sewing, Weaving, Embroidering, Hemstitching, Crocheting), 
Physical Culture, Governesses, Tutors, Traveling Companions. , 














101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
AN AGENCY fluence. If it merely hears of vacan- 
C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. LV COMMENDS 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 
Y. M. ©. A. BLDG., PORTLAND, ME, 
cies and tellg you about them "TH A’T is something, but if it is 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


REGISTER NOW, 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. 
THE Fisk TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


203 Michigan Blud., Chicago. 
414 Century Bid, , Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Buil ing, Denver. 
313 Rookery Bldg, Spokane. 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS AGENCIES 


We would like to hear 4 several first-class Grade teachers who are available iad better positions. 
free on application. ffices : 2A Beacon Street, Boston; Y. M. ©. A. Bid., Los Angeles, 
Of Boston, 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE ° "28%S2ptecon ot 


Solicits business of Employers who appreciate careful service in their interests ; also of earnest, 
ambitious teachers whose work is worthy of investigation. 


Agencies are iargely responsible for the increase in salaries the last few years. 
FINE ARTS BLDG., 


THE JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY **"*caicAcc 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along thru the year. 
good until close of season of 1904-5. Write for circulars and blank to-day. 

THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Western Office: Los Angeles, Cal. 
Managers: C. J. ALBERT, Chicago. G. A. SORRICK, Los Angeles 
Best teachers wanted. Best Schools and Colleges our permanent patrons. Send for 19th Year Book 


SCHERMERHORNT Ae ee 
‘FEast 1th St, New York 


3 East 1 ew Yor 


T™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency ===: es 


we. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 


o Seventh St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Bldg, San Francisco, 
525 Stimson B Los Angeles. 





manual 











Membership 








Oldest and Best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
JoHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 
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safe, and absolutely unmedicated. 
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“My dear, haven’t you proved that I was right? Miss’ 
White made you uncomfortable, so you thought, to repay 
her, you would give her a little stab or two, all in a friendly 
way. She, knowing my objection to being reformed, felt 
bound to iet me know some way how imperfect I am, and 
drags Mr. Ray in to do it for her. I’m going to add an 
amendment, which I think you need: It is neither repeat 
nor listen to unpleasant remarks. I suppose when I made 
Miss White the subject of my discourse I was not living up: 
to my own beliefs; but then, being human, we are all prone 
to err. I’m going to try to forget all unpleasantness. Per- 
haps Miss White had a reason for hauling me up to the 
judgment seat. There’s John Slater as clean as soap and 
water can make him. Good-bye until noon,” and she left 
Miss Briggs on the verge of tears. 





Don’t Let the Song Go Out of Your Life 


Don’t let the song go out of your life; 
Though it chance sometimes to flow 

In a minor strain it will blend again 
With the major tone, you know. 


What though shadows rise to obscure life’s skies, 
And hide for a time the sun; 

They sooner will lift, and reveal ‘the rift, 
If you let the melody run. 


Don’t let the song go out of your iife; 

. Though your voice may have los* its thrill, 

Though the tremulous notes should die in the throat, 
Let it sing in your spirit still. 


There is never a pain that hides not some gain, 
And never a cup of rue, 
So bitter to sup but what in the cup 
Lurks a measure of sweetness, too. i 
I. 





The Adventure of a Hat 


ELIZABETH FLINT WADE 


O many things happened that particular day that for a 
S long time Margery called it her ‘“‘remember day.” 
First Grandma came for a visit, and Margery spent 
the morning showing her all about the house and took 
her to pay at least three visits to Mr. and Mrs. Strut, her 
pair of Bantam chickens. At noon Uncle Harry brought 
her a beautiful King Charles spaniel so full of funny tricks 
and capers that Margery fell in love with him on the spot. 
“He is just a puppy,” said Uncle Harry, “so you will 
have to teach him his manners. Take care that he doesn’t 
run off with your best doll some day, and hide it where you 
can’t find it.” 

At night something sad happened. When it was time 
for Margery to put away everything for the night that she 
had been using or playing with, her new hat of pretty brown 
straw with its trimmings of gay buttercups and knots of 
white ribbon was nowhere to be found. 

“T’m very sure I laid it right on this porch chair when I 
went to supper,” said Margery. 

“ If you did,” said mamma, “ someone may have taken it, 
for the gate was open when I came out from tea. If your 
hat is gone you will have to wear your old one, and perhaps 
that will help you to remember to put your things where 
they belong when you are not using them,” for Margery, like 
many other little girls, was quite apt to leave her hat, or coat, 
or playthings, just where they happened to be when she was 
through with them for that time. 

Margery’s hat could not be found, so she was obliged to 
wear her old one. . About two weeks after her hat had been 
lost, Margery came running in to her mother with tears in 


” Oh, mamma! mamma!’ she cried. “ Everything is 
getting lost. Mr. and Mrs. Strut have gone and I can’t find 
them anywhere. I called and called them for their break- 
fast and they wouldn’ t come and I’ve looked avery wage 
through the barn and yard.” 
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Mamma went with Margery for a further search, but it wag 3a. 
true—the pair of pretty chickens were gone. 
“I think they have only strayed away and will come home 
by night-time,” said mamma. ‘1 

“Oh, I’m just sure they’re gone,” said Margery, as she 
followed her mother to the house. 

As they passed through the barn-yard old Mooley poked 
her head over the fence and looked at them. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried Margery. ‘Old Mooley’s 
eaten my chickens. I saw her smelling of them yesterday, 
and Mr. Strut pecked her nose. Isn’t that a feather stick- 
ing out of her mouth, isn’t it, mamma?” 

“‘Cows never eat chickens, Margery,’’ said her mother, 
and going up to Mooley she pulled off a wisp of straw\from 
her lip, which Margery had fancied looked like feathers. 

“‘Well, if Mooley didn’t eat them, then that old tramp 
that took my hat has got them,” asserted Margery. “And 
he’s prob’ly pulled out Mr. Strut’s feathers to put in his 
little tramp girl’s hat, and oh, mamma, do you think he’s 
eaten up my dear Mrs. Strut? Say you don’t think a tramp 
has eaten her, mamma!” 

Two or three days passed, but nothing was seen or heard 
of the little Bantams. Margery was very sorry over their 
loss, and if it had not been for Sport, her little dog, she 
would have been quite inconsolable. 

About three weeks after the sudden departure of Mr. and 
Mrs. Strut, Uncle Harry came to spend the day. When 
dinner was over, he said if her mamma was willing, he 
would take Margery and Sport down to Telltale Brook —a 
little creek which ran through the meadow, down at the foot 
of the hill. Margery was very fond of this pretty stream, 
but she was never allowed to visit it unless with some older 
person. This was the first time Margery had been to the 
brook. with her dog, and Sport enjoyed the treat quite as 
much as did Margery. He plunged into the water for 
sticks which Margery threw to him, and came out only to 
jump directly in again. By and by, Margery grew tired, 
and so she and Uncle Harry sat down on a log by the side 
of the stream, and her uncle told her about the funny little 
creatures that lived in the water. Sport did not care to 
rest, but roamed up and down the sides of the creek, and 
forced his way into the bushes that grew here and there 
along the banks. Suddenly, Margery and her uncle heard 
him bark and growl. 

“Let us go and see what Sport has found,” said Uncle 
Henry. “It may be a bird’s nest, and we must not let him 
scare the birds, and, perhaps, tear down the nest.” 

When they came to Sport, he was standing near a clump 
of bushes, and though he barked fiercely at something which 
he saw in them, he did not go very near. Uncle Harry 
went up and poked away the branches, and looked into the 
bushes. 

“Oh, come quick, Margery!” he cried, “and see what 
Sport has found.” 

Margery ran and peeped in the bushes, and what do you 
think she saw? Why, Mrs. Strut on a nest, with half a 
dozen little soft heads peeping out from under her wings! 
Mr. Strut, with his feathers very much ruffled, stood in front 
of her, and when Sport came nearer, he made a dash at him 
to drive him away. 

Uncle Harry sent Sport off. Then he took off his hat, 
and lifted Mrs. Strut and her downy babies into it. Ashe | 
took out the chickens, Margery gave a little cry and caught 
up something from the ground. 

“Oh, look, look, Uncle Harry!’ she shouted. 
is my lost hat. 
little nest. 
cups on it.” 

“We must look a little farther for the one who took your 
hat,” said Uncle Harry. “There he goes, bounding across 
the field,” pointing at Sport, who was chasing yellow butter- 
flies. “He must have taken your hat that very day I 
brought him to you. Don’t you remember, he came up to 
the steps after supper, all wet, and we knew he had ru 
away to the creek. But which would you rather he ey 
taken, your best hat or your best doll, Carrie Arabella?’ 

And Margery could not tell. 


“« Here 
Mr. and Mrs. Strut carried it away for a 
They liked it, for I let them pick:at the butter- 
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NOTES 


.—Mayor Lankering, of Hoboken, N. J., 

has come out in favor of having the boys 

and girls in that city instructed in separate 

class-rooms. He thinks that better educa- 

tional and moral results will be obtained if 

the sexes are kept apart. The members of 

the Board of Education oppose this move- 

ment, as it would necessitate the employ-' 
ment of additional teachers and the use of 

extra class-rooms. ‘ 


TEACHERS FOR PORTO RIO0O 


The Porto Rican Department of Educa- 
tion, is sending circulars to the teachers 
formerly employed in the island schools, 
and to the new ones being employed by As- 
sistant Commissioner Lord, to fill vacan- 
cles occurring in the teaching force. 

The schools of the island begin the fall 
term on September 26, and the last day 
that the teachers can leave New York in 
order to reach the island in time for their 
opening sessions is September 17. 

The circular letter contains much in- 
formation regarding expenses and the fol- 
lowing paragraph : 

“Do not bring with you a large amount 
of baggage, since transportation is some- 
times difficult and expensive. Light cloth- 
ing only will be needed. Teachers should 
not bring many books: the books needed 
for school use are furnished by the govern- 
ment. The climate makes it difficult to 
preserve books, and it will not be found 
desirable to have many, especially if they 
are of considerable value.” 


A BEAUTIFUL BOOK 


The above caption is what everyone is 
saying about the new publication on the 
World’s Fair issued by the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. It is, without doubt, the 
most artistic and beautifully gotten up 
publication that has been issued in connec- 
tion with the World’s Fair. On the very 
handsome cover are illustrations of two 
beautiful statues displayed at the Fair, 
emblematic of the Atlantic Ocean and the 
Pacific Ocean, embossed with steel die in 
high relief. The book contains forty-eight 
pages, with descriptive matter of the main 
features of the Exposition profusely illus- 
trated, and embodies the latest and best 
maps of the City of St. Louis, showing 
street car lines and many other features, 
alsoa map of the World’s Fair grounds, 
and a large map of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System showing the route to and from 
the Fair, as well as variable routes and 
attractive side trips that will appeal to 
their patrons. A chapter on “How to 
Reach St. Louis” is given, and all informa- 
tién that prospective visitors to the Fair 
are looking for. The publication is not 
only one that will interest everybody who 
secures a cepy, but will be a handy guide 
to those who take in the Exposition. Copy 
ean be had for four cents in stamps, on 
application to T. H. Hanley, Acting New 
England Passenger Agent, 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. The Grand Trunk oper- 
ates a double service direct to St. Louis 
from Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Lon- 
don, etc. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 347) 
You will never rise higher than your aspirations; an agency registration broadens your opportunities to rise. 


TEACHERS WwW ANTED No section of the United States presente such oppor- 


tunities for progressive teachers as does Oklahoma 
and Indian Territories where “ Cities spr up in a night.” ‘00d 7 
throughout the entire West. Address — 1s a ne 5 tr 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 











Guthrie, Okla. N. FP. BUCK, Mer. 


An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


M i n n e a p ol i s ettin tee fe eee any the better class of teachers — registra- 


2. Returns fee if unable to place members by September. 
3. Makes specialty of paces teachers in Middle States, and in the 
paid there. 


Teachers’  _ Wet tarece’iarie 


4. Has numerous calls to fill positions now and f t — 
have first class teachers for these positions. a eee 


' ‘ 5. Is conducted by experienced educators. 
Agency ° °¢ Address 327-31 14th Ave., S. E. Minneapolis, Mian. 


APPLIGATIONS WRITTEN FOR YOU 


Are you nervous about addressing Boards and Superintend- 
ents? Send us facts about yourself, position you apply for, 25c. 
silver, and we will send necessary application hand written. 
Have written hundreds. Any succeeding letters at same rate. 

Address, W. N. WELLS, 
315 Dearborn St., 
Cuicaao, IL. 

















Office Am. Educational Co. 





Vertical or Slant for School Pens with Stamp of 


ESTERBROOK. 


Having been established for forty years and knowing the exact requirements of 
Principals, we can specially recommend our series of School Pens. Samples sent 
to Principals and Teachers when desired. 

Business pens in all styles. Orders can come through local dealer. 





THE EsTeRBROOK STEEL Pen Mea. Co. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 JOHN STREET,- NEW YORK. 













moet COMFORTABLE SHOES 


fr School Teachers’ Wear ae 
JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With “PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM 
aa This Rubber Heel has an air chamber next to the heel sea 


 makios a Pneumatic Cushion 
the heel—a suction chamber to walk upon, making it the only Rubber Heel that will not 
on wet or polished surfaces. 

















OUTLINE STUDIES OF COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By MAUD ELMA KINGSLEY 


Twenty-two Studies exceedi helpful to all students of the authors named, whether in the schools, lit- 
erary and women’s clubs, or as private readers Commended by leading teachers of English. 15 cents each; 
of xo per cent in quantities. 
t. Silas Marner . Carlyle’s Essay on Burns 15. Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
2. Sir ee rey Papers g The Princess 16. Macaulay's Essay on Milton 
3- Julius 10. The Vision of Sir Launfal 17. Macaulay’s Essay on Addison 
+ Merchant of Venice tt. Macbeth 18. Macaulay's Life of Johnson 
*s. The Vicar of Wakefield 12, L’Allegro and Il Penseroso 19. . Irving's Life of 
z The Ancient Mariner 13. Comus 20. of the Lake 
7» Ivanhoe 14. Lycidas ax. Idylls of the King 


THE PALMER COMPANY 





50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Suggestion for Primary Language 


As a review the various forms may be put in the first col- 
umn and a period and question mark placed in a fourth 
column ; thus: : 


There is some fish in the pond 
There are a crab at the park 
There was two dolls under the tree ” 
There were four horses at our house 
Is there an apple on the table ; 
Are there some people __in the field 
Was there a bear in the box 
Were there some deer 
Teach, by sentence use, the form: 
Is there? Was there ? Are there? Were there? 


There are no 
There were no 


There is no (or none) 
There was no (er none) 


Method 
1 The teacher may hold something behind her, allowing 


the children to ask about the object or objects, using the_ 


forms: Is there? or Are there? Such questions as these will 
be asked: Is there an apple in your hand? Is there a ball 
behind you? Is there a piece of chalk? Are there some 
grapes in your hand? Are there some marbles in your right 
hand? 

2 The teacher may think of a certain kind of store and 
have the children ask questions to find out what kind of 
store it is. For example: Are there balls in your store? 


Are there drums? Is there a rocking horse in that store? Is 
there cheese in your store? Are there sacks of flour? Are 
there cans of oysters?— Teaching Primary Language, Nor- 
mal School, San Francisco 
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Sept., 1904 


My dear Mrs. Kellogg: 

You hit the vital principle of education squarely on the 
head in your editorial, “ Creating a Hunger,” in Primary 
Epucation. Sometimes I can scarcely restrain my im- 
patience toward those who seem to think that teaching con- 
sists in spreading subject matter broadcast that all who will 
may partake of it. Whenever I have a pound of energy 
at my command, to be devoted to teaching, I make two 
divisions of it: v#z., twelve ounces in creating interest 
or hunger and four in giving information. The distinction I 
make between information and instruction is this ; informa- 
tion is subject matter given to a hungry, enquiring mind} 
instruction is subject matter crammed -into the mind to be 
held by it in storage for some possible future demand. In- 
formation is immediately assimilated ; instruction may be 
so in time — part of it. 

With best wishes, I am 

Very cordially yours, 
Joun W. SPENCER, 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





Lost Minutes 
(Recitation) 
If you in the morning 
Throw minutes away, 
You can’t pick them up 
In the course of the day. 


You may hurry and scurry, 
And worry and flurry, 

You’ve lost them forever, 
Forever and aye.—Se/. 








mer 
\ Scissors’ cutting by a little Mexican boy. (Sent to Primary Epucation by his teacher) 
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' Beginning with this new year THE DEBATER will be greatly enlarged, and will be 
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~ Washington City NOTES PRIMARY School 
Kindergarten Normal —Dr. E. L. Greene, head of the Depart Leaflets 

Institution ment of Botany of the Catholic University y AS. Pa Lo meg ep hd. y ~~ eas — 


of America, has resigned from the faculty. 
He is one of the foremost botanists of the 
world, and will be identified with the 
Smithsonian Institution, where he will 
have a wider field for his research work. 


Teachers thoroughly trained for 
work. Latest advance in thought, philoso: 
tical application of the principles 2! ae 
bel. 28th y n oe, ee classes, Ad 
aeaa Ca; ita rres 
Baterincipa SUSAN 
1426 Q 8t.. N. W., Was 





—As early as the eighth century a uni- 
versity had already been established ‘in 
Japan that included such modern divisions 
as schools of medicine, ethics, mathe- 
matics, history, and some of the text-books 
employed at that remote period dealt with 
such subjects as materia medica and veter- 
inary surgery, types of text-books which 
appear to have been unknown in European 
countries until about one thousand years 
later. 





“What do we live for if it ts not to 
make life less difficult to each other?” 
— GEORGE ELIOT. 
TEACHER’S life is full of trials, and 
A there are constant annoyances which irri- 
tate, provoke and worry a school teacher. 


In the schools where 


Dixon’s tents Pencils 


are used these trials are reduced to a mini- 
mum, and the teacher’s lot is certainly a happy 
one. Let us prove it by sending you some 
samples, which we will do if you will send us 
16c. in stamps and tell us where you teach. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


—Wireless telegraphy promises to sup- 
plant the present methods of communica- 
tion on at least one railroad. Officers of 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Road in 
Texas are now experimenting with wireless 
telegraphy as a means of communication 
between moving trains and divisional head- 
quarters. A number of freight cabooses 
have been equipped with the wireless in- 
struments and the experiments so far con- 
ducted are satisfactory. Wireless telegra- 
phy may prove of much value to the rail- 
way companies, as it will allow instant 
communication between trains on any part 
of the road and the offices of the company. 
Accidents occurring between stations, 
where telegraph offices are out of reach, 
may be communicated readily by the new 
method. For years the railroad companies 








Fortunes in this plant. 
Easily grown. Roots and 
seeds for sale. Room in 


Per SPECTACLES 2.5 cz 
CO., Chicago 
Fall, arden. Plant in 


GINSENG 2373 


OZARK GINSENG CO., Dept. N-13. Joplin, Mo. 


IDEAL BUSY WORK 





Ideal LetterCards - - ~- $06] of the country have been anxious to im- 
— reg Be rnd ae ie ee = prove upon the old form of telegraphic 
Ideal Direction Cards - A - 06 | communication. The telephone has come 
Ideal Picture Cards - ‘ ~ .10 | into quite general use in this way. The 


liability of misunderstanding telegraph 


IDEAL CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL messages on railroads is the cause of the 


Natural Raffia, per pound - - .201] attempts of the managers to get a system 
Rattan, all sizes, per pound - 45 to.9o 

Ideal School Scare, per pair Mig that will allow officers and employees to 
Ideal Folding Paper, per pkg. - .12 | communicate more diréctly and more 


Send for our free catalog. quickly with one another.—Chicago Amer- 


ican. 


—Fat people reduced twenty-five pounds 
monthly by my guarantee home treatment. 
Purely vegetable and harmless. No starv- 
ing, no wrinkles, or discomfort. Purifies 
the blood and gives health, clear skin, and 
good figure. Endorsed by leading physi- 
cians. Write for my new booklet telling 
all about it. Mailed in plain sealed letter 
free. Write Mrs. A. L. Stockham, 19 B 
Park Row, New York City. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
‘521 W.6oth Street <« = = Chicago, Ill, 
—- —- folder, fine 


REPORT CARDS Beary cersvcara, goa 
dozen 5c. 


to9mos. First dozen 10c., each additional 
a, Fant —_ Piya 4 a8 | one the names of 


CHRISTMAS "SOUVENIRS {,¢uy,s04.S0- 


ers. 2c. stamp for sample. Most  renetiaal in the 
market. 


Seibert Printing Co,, °s* Canal Dover, 0. 











THE DEBATER 


A Magazine of 
STUDENT LIFE 


known as ‘“‘A Magazine of Student Life” instead of ‘‘A Periodical in the Interests of 
Oratory and Debating,” as formerly. Every feature of student life will receive attention. 
There will be departments devoted to athletics, debating, dramatics, chess, etc.; articles 
on timely topics by college presidents and professors; serial and short stories and poems 
by students. Our February Fiction Number will interest you. 


Sample Copy for Five 2c. Stamps 


my By mail, the 5 volumes, only 20 cents. 
Volumel. The Sun, Phaeton, The Snow.—Our Flag 


= re Wieden Bevins The Man Washi , Joan 0 

eit Willow n, Dande- 
ton, Little Browe Seed.—Little Dandelion What te the 
Flowers W The Violet, Anemone —The F 
Snail, Crayfish. ptember Aster, Goldenrod. ene: 
weed, Thistle, A nts, a —The Ma flower, New 
Land, Fruit, Thanks Squirrel,—The Madonna, 
The Stars and the Ch ee 


he Christmas Story. 
Volume 2. The Snowflake Fairies, The Snow, A 
Trip to Cloudland, The Star.—Abraham Lincoln.— 
= Little Hiawatha.—Hiawatha’s Canoe, The Cary 
ree.— More About the Ca: Tree The Young Soldier 
Take Care, The Drummer-Boy’s Burial, The The Red and 
White Roses.—Story of Little Caterpillar, Govanpiter 
and Robin Redbreast, Sleepy Little Caterpillar, Little 
Butterfly.—The Ants and the Grasshopper, The Pea 
Blossom.—The Three Bears. The Pea Blossom con- 
cluded.—The Lion and the Mouse, Why Chipmunks 
Have Stripes.—The Christmas a 
Volume 21-2. Little Red Riding- coed wires 
—Little Cedric, adapted from In ‘storgiand ius . 
ey -—King olus and the 
iter Hare. lr Little Morning-@ Seed Clytie 
{illustrated : The First Dandelion. 
Volume3., The Seedlings, Thistie Song, Goldenrod, 
7H Apple Tree. = Milk weed.—Going ‘Away, Little 
cong See, Grapes, The Anxious Leaf.—What 
Said, The saaary Aas The Pampkin, 
Patty | Gave Thanks.— What the Christmas 
Stars, The Birds’ “Gectetatae, —The New 
oo The Snowflakes, In Eskimo-Land.—Old Abe, 
~ ee: Man.— March, Spring and Her Hel A 


How 


bgt hom .—The Easter Lily, Tree Talk.— Vio- 

let ae eth of May.—The Bees, The Dande- 
on’s ° 

Volume 4. s, Called Fourpaws. It isa 


gem. It was edited | y Nellie Walton Ford, author 
of “ Nature’s Byways.” It treats, the Cat, Squirrel, 
the Fox, Lamb, , Deer, Rabbit, Cow, Horse, Dog. 


WILLIAS1G. SflTH & COFMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. — 


CRECC SHORTHAND 


The most popular s erytom in America to-day, tau ~ 
in more business and high schools than any two o' 
systems combined. Our greatest difficulty is to ee 
ie A demand for teachers. 

rite for our interesting booklet, 





“About Gregg Shorthand.” 
The GREGG PUBLISHING COFIPANY 
57 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


THE NORTHEASTERN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


A Monthly Paper 
Devoted to the Educational Inter- 
ests of Northern New England 
































Write for Sample Copy 
50 Cents per Year 


MAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 





School Supplies and School Printing 


Portfolios 
FREE 


Send for circular giving list of pre- 
miums given for securing new sub- 
scribers to Poputar Epucator and 
Prmary EDUCATION. 








EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GO., 





THE DEBATER PUBLISHING CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





50 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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The First Day of School in Miss 


Barlow's Room 


ANNA H. Morse 


Some of the things’she had ready with which to work. 
About fifty pansy blossoms. 
A box of small gilt stars. _ 
A bright colored rubber ball. 
A set of drawing papers 9” x 9”. 

5 Avset of papers which she had mimeographed like the 
following : 


>wn 





School hours, 9-11 A.M. 1.15-3 P.M. 
CI es ois ns kbksncire 855-53 Gelcseccs cea --Age....... 
TCU 5 ia cin a A. seg niicbasns 
pe EEN | RE a ND oe DE PD 


Please send this card back this P.M. 











As the children began to arrive, Miss Barlow welcomed 
each one cordially (which means, according to its derivation 
—/from the heart), and showed him to a seat he was to 
claim as his. Several mothers came, too, and asking them 
to be seated at one side of the room, Miss Barlow devoted 
more energy to learning their names and faces than those of 
the children. She did not give these visiting mothers items 
to write or blanks to fill, but chatted quietly with one and 
another, hoping in a few minutes to make them interested 
in seeing the children busy. 

When the little ones all seemed to be within doors, there 
w*s no further formal calling to order or ringing of bell, 
neither did Miss Barlow in any way call the attention of any 
child to himself nor to her. In a natural, friendly tone she 
said to the children, as she passed before the seats: “‘ Do 
you see some little friends of yours who have come to school 
to-day? Look all around the room.” Then taking the 
bunch of pansies, she continued : 

“Here are some flowers I brought for all the children 
who came here to-day. There is one for every little friend 
of yours. You may carry one to some boy or girl you know 
and wish him a good morning.” 

Several children took the offered pansies and carried 
them to some more timid friend. 

“You are glad to see some people you know so well, and 
you found many of your friends here. Now look around 
again and see if some stranger sits near you. I want her to 
have a flower, too ; she will soon be one of your friends,” 

When each child had his blossom, Miss Barlow sang 
softly: ‘Good morning to you, good morning to you, good 
morning, dear children, I’m glad you are here.” 

“When you woke up this morning, whom did you say 
‘Good morning’ to? Yes, to papaand mamma. Was there 
some one else who was almost too little to answer you? 
Yes, the baby. I suppose that baby wanted to come to 
school with you, didn’t he? But he will have to play by 
himself this morning.” And, calling to mind his playthings, 
Miss Barlow led the children to imitate her voice and hands 


in the pretty finger play of Emilie Poulssen’s, “ Here’s a. 


ball for baby.” , 
Then bringing out the ball, Miss Barlow bounded it and 
caught it several times, singing as she did so: 
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“My ball, I want to catch you, 
One time, two times, three times, 
Four times, five times, six times.” 


By the faces, Miss Barlow could tell who wanted to play 
with her, and she chose several in turn to whom she could 
bound the ball and who sent it back in the same way to her, 
She applauded the successful ones, and the children, catch. 
ing the spirit, clapped, too. After six or seven had had a 
chance, Miss Barlow said, “ This afternoon we can try that 
game again, but we have had enough play for now. We 
must work a little, mustn’t we? ” 

Then two children distributed the mimeographed slips 
that had been prepared. Miss Barlow partly explained their 
purpose, and added, “ I want these papers very clean when 
you bring them back to me, so we would better have enve- 
lopes in which to carry them, I suppose.” 

Then the 9” x 9” paper was passed and the children were 
slowly guided to the making of the folds at the bottom of the 


page. 


Béfore the seal, in the shape of a tiny gold star, was 
affixed, the children slipped the papers in the envelopes and 
then the work was done. 

Then Miss Barlow asked the children to fold their hands 
while she passed quickly from desk to desk writing “ For 
mamma’ on each envelope. Then as the children held 
their envelopes up for friends to see, Miss Barlow told each 
one where to put his when he brought it back that after- 
noon. 

“If mother asks you whose name to write when she sends 
the paper back, you must tell her Miss Barlow. Can you 
say that so she will know? 

“Now we will throw each other a good-bye kiss, and run 
home to lunch. When you come back there will be some 
play and some work waiting for you. So be sure to come.” 


Items Miss Barlow gave me after the children had gone. 

‘“‘ My first session is @/ways a short one. It is worth while 
to have it so. 

“This afternoon the children will lay the slip containing 
name and address on their own desks. I will learn some 
names as I pass among them to-day, and the rest to-night 
when I make out the diagram of the room and show where 
each child sits. 

“The only materials they will use this afternoon will be 
charcoal and ‘drawing paper, with which we will illustrate 
‘Baby and his toys.” 

“For games, we will use a variation of ‘ tag,’ and in it 
will come skipping, hopping, etc., as much in variety as 
seems expedient. Repeat ball game. 

‘*‘ For reading, we will use ‘ Find the ball,’ which will not 
be drilled upon, but used, casually, at the beginning of a 
game of ball. 

“And in order that the few who are mentally stronger 
than the rest, may not feel that the above milk-and-water 
diet is too thin, and because ‘ Indian life’ is to be the sub- 
ject of our first real reader, I will suggest the vigor and 
strength which may be put into a game of ball, and show a 
picture of Indian boys at play.” 


“And the pansies? Oh, they were more carefully treas- 
ured than you would ever guess! Didn’t you see the chil- 
dren carry them away?” said Miss Barlow. 
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Books on 


Art and Industrial Education 


Industrial-Social Education. Cloth $1.50 |. Color Primer. Pupils’ 6 cts. Teachers’ .10 


By WiiiaM A. BaLpwin By Mr.Ton BRADLEY 
Hand Work for Kindergarten and Elementary Color. Cloth 75 
Primary Schools. Cloth .50 By Micton BraDLey 
By Jane L. Hox Color in the Kindergarte 
Raphia and Reed Weaving. Cloth 50 a peu at tag OR 
By Knapp 


Story Telling with the Scissors. Boards .50 | [ustrated ce apeooney Paper 26 
By M. Hexen BeckwitH y Wituiam E. SHELDON 





Little Artist. Boards. (Postage, $0.15) .756 | Kindergarten Blackboard. Boards -60 
By Marion MACKENZIE By Marion MACKENZIE 
A Note on Color. Boards .60 Practical Color Work. Paper .25 
By CaroLiNE vAN HELDEN ‘By Hevena P. Cuace 
A Class Book of Color. Paper and Scissors in the School 
Teachers’ Edition. Cloth 1.00 Room. By E.A. Weaver Paper -25 
Pupils’ Edition. Boards .50 Knife Work in the School Room. Cloth 1.00 
* By Mark M. Maycock ' By G. B. Kitson 
Cardboard Construction. Cloth 1.00 Water Color in the School Room. Bds. .25 
By J. H. Trysom By Mitton BRADLEY 
Clay Modeling in the School Room. Woodwork in the Common School. Cl. 1.00 
Paper. By E:zen S. HitpRetH 25 By F. A. HINCKLEY 


—— PUBLISHED BY——— 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK BOSTON ‘ PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 











MAKE YOUR PLANS FOR THIS YEAR TO 
INCLUDE THE UP-TO-DATE TEXT-BOOKS 





The Augsburg System of Drawing 


Should receive your first attention. Its special merits are: 


1. DIRECTNESS AND SIMPLICITY 2. USABLENESS BY THE AVERAGE TEACHER AND PUPIL 
8. A PRACTICAL AND NOT THEORETICAL TREATMENT OF THE SUBJECT 


You may prepare yourself by studying one of the Teacher’s Manuals 





Second, it will pay you to obtain copies of 


The Sprague Classic Readers 


Commendations from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Mississippi 
Send for Circulars and Information 





And last, but not least, make application now for copies of 


Home Geography for Primary Grades 


The Editor of Primary Epvucation, in June last, well said: “The teacher who begins 
with this delightful book next September will find she has not left her vacation or the coun- 
try oehind.” 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue 63 Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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. . 3 Draw a compound border, of three members. 
Lentil Designs 4 Draw a compound border of five members. 


— 


Third and Fourth Years 
W. J. KENyon 


Borders. The lentil, or lens shaped pea, procurable at D D Yj), 
the grocers, is useful in teaching the ideas uni# and repeat 
————___—_— 











































and the derivation of conventional forms. Supply each 
child with a dozen or so and cause him to lay them ina — 
straight row, with spaces between that are exactly equal. 
Have him then draw what he has made, enclosing the row 
within marginal lines. The result is a simple border with 
the lentil for its motive. 

Elicit that the lentil could be drawn in other views. 
Tabulate the pupils’ statements } es, on the blackboard : 


Tue LENTIL 


Face view. 
Edge view, vertical. 


Edge view, horizontal. > o 
1 Edge view, slanting. . o 
: Tax the children’s inventive powers for more borders, . = 
Z using the various views of the lentil in alternations and com- Sa 


























binations optional. 


Have the pupils notice the borders in the room — the . 
picture frames will answer. Study the theme they exhibit. eve O O CeO 2 
Try to determine the nature and extent of the repeat. alle ; 

Compound borders. Develop the idea of compound * 


border — one that has a chief member flanked by minor [a 
members. Observe examples, if possible, of borders having pee I 3 
three members, five, seven, etc. Note the relative com- . O me 3 
plexity or simplicity of each member. . | 
Exercises witH Lent. Motive . 


‘ : ; Lentil Durwatuins 
1 Draw a simple border, single unit. invented by THIRD and FOURTH YEAR children 
2 Draw a simple border, alternate unit. God corrected . for _ reproduction 


The leptil ~y Derived Units. 


eo 


Lentil border 


NOWOMONONONOWONOK KWON ONO KOWOWOW 











Then and Now 











Said grandma: ‘‘ When I went to school And sketch from life a Roman nose, 
We had to learn the ‘ rule of three,’ And mold in clay a baby’s hand, 
~ And many another tedious rule. And broil beefsteak with ready hand, 
I well remember them! ” said she. And make a cake and write a song 
** The children nowadays, it seems, And sing it, too— six stanzas long— 
Don’t even know what study means! And —” “ Mercy, child!” said grandma. ‘‘ Stop! 
I don’t believe they really know My head is spinning like a top! ‘ 
As much as I did, long ago! ” You don’t tell me you learn all these 
Said Nannie: ‘‘ Did you ever?” By going to school!” ‘+ Yes, grandma, please, 
And then with mischief in her eye: And many more delightful things— 
‘“« Make me a raffia basket—try! Abott a bird and how it sings, 
I made a sweet one yesterday— About a bug and how it crawls, 
It’s in two colors, pink and gray, About a leaf and why it falls, 
Just right to hold a ball of twine, And oh, so many things I know, 
“And you shall have it, grandma mine, I haven’t told you half—oh, no!” 
If you can saw a board in two, Said grandma: ‘‘ Well, I never!” 
And drive a nail as straight and true, —Harriet Crocker Le Roy in Youth’s Companion 


And paint a water-color rose, 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—Longmans, Green & Co. are now in 
control of “Smith’s ‘* Civics,” formerly 
owned by the Lothrops. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have acquired 
King’s Geography, formerly published by 
the Lothrop Publishing Co. 

—Josiah Jordan has re-entered the edi- 
torial trade field as manager of the school 
pook department of the Central Supply 
House. 

—Harper & Bros. are issuing a new edi- 
tion of their standard illustrated volume 
of songs for young people, entitled, ‘‘Our 
Children’s Songs.” There will be a new 
frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens, and 
a new binding in green cloth with a design 
drawn from the frontispiece. The volume 
includes songs for the nursery, for child- 
hood, for girlhood, for boyhood, hymns 
for the nursery, and hymns for childhood. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have just pub- 
lished ‘‘ English Life in Town and Coun- 
try,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Robbins Pennell, 
which forms a new volume in their 
European Neighbors Series. They have in 
preparation a new illustrated series entitled 
French Classics for English Readers, to 
be edited by Adolphe Cohn, Professor of 
the Romance Languages and Literatures 
in Columbia University, and Dr. Curtis 
Hidden Page, Lecturer on the Romance 
Languages in Columbia University. 


—A. Asher and Co., Berlin, have pub- 
lished ‘‘A General View of the History 
and Organization of Public Education in 
the German Empire,” by Dr. W. Lexis, 
Professor of Political Economy at Gédttin- 
gen, translated by Dr. G.J. Tamson. The 
present publication is an extract of a work 
in four volumes on German education, 
edited by Dr. Lexis for the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exhibition. The extract gives a 
short view of the historical development 
of the German universities, their present 
organization, and statistical summaries of 
the number of teachers and students, and 
receipts and expenditures. Practically the 
same information is also given of the 
secondary schools, girls’ schools, elemen- 
tary schools, training colleges for elenren- 
tary teachers, technical high schools, high 
schools for special subjects, and middle 
and lower professional schools. The 
pamphlet contains 182 octavo pages and 
sells in Germany for 3.50 marks. 





LOSS OF APPETITE 


Is loss of vitality, vigor, or tone, and is 
often a precursor of prostrating sickness. 

This is why it is serious, and most seri- 
ous to people that must keep up and doing 
or get behindhand. 

The best thing you can do for loss of 
appetite is to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla aad 
Pills—they will make you ready to eat, 
give a relish to your food, and assist in its 
digestion, and their effects will be perma- 
nent. 

This statement is confirmed by the larg- 
est volume of voluntary testimony in the 
world. “3 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pills cure indi- 
gestion, dyspepsia, all stomach troubles, 
and build up the whole system. 





; EDUCATION 


Twenty-fifth year beginning 
azine of S NDARY 


Repteostoe 1904. Generally considered the leading (as it is the oldest) month! lo 
DUCATION. "$3,008 year; 35 cents a number; sample for six 2-cent stamps. fot. 


FEATURES 
eo largely the leading educators. 


All Articles, strictly original. 


itorials, strong, helpful, practical. 


Poreign Notes, most complete of any educational periodical. 
Book ‘Reviews, record the latest contributions to educational literature. 
Subscrip 


ist, representative: 
On our subscription list we have the 
leading Colleges; 


a large number of Superintendents of 
of other grades; ‘Teachers’ 


Clubs and Readin 


ualified 


any parents who wish to be 
its helpfulness. A single article is 


Circles ; 
Libraries, and a considerable Foreign List, including Australia, Central America, 
E , France, Spain, India, Ireland, Japan, South America, Turkey in Asia, Mexico 

Mi to judge of cdecationtl. 
entimes of far more value than the subscri 
In contrast with a mere journal of methods or a school newspaper, Bd 


addresses of pale: every Normal School in the United States; most of the 


princi of High Schools; leading Teachers 
= Libeasics throughout the country; Y. M. C, A. 
ulgaria, Chile, China, England, 


Publi 


and New x 
conditions read Education, and often testify to 
price for a year. 
is permanently preserved in many 


public and private libraries, as its serious discussions of the most important matters make it a valuable record of edu- 


cational life and 


rogress. 
N. B.—We ee fill subscription orders for all periodicals at lowest rates. 


The Palmer Company ... Publishers 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








THE HAPPY METHOD IN NUIIBER. By a Primary Teacher 


A Manual of Instruction and Suggestion for Primary Teachers Based on the principles of Froebel. 


Endorsed 


leading Educators who have tested it. More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Li 
People and Teachers. New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to ray self-reliance and love for the 


study. 
the price of the book.” 


A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. 


ns on the Multiplication Table are worth 


Karnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.”—City Superintendent. 


** Every 
Cloth, 8vo. 177 iliustrations. 


Address EMILY BENTO 


rimary teacher will find it helpful, no matter what method is being used.””— A 
Price, 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from 


mary teacher. 
e author. 
PAGE, Groton, Tompkins County, New York. 





FIVE REASONS WHY YOU SHOULD READ 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL JOURNAL 
It is Kentucky’s only educational paper. 


It is the official organ of the Kentucky State Board of Education. 
It publishes the outlines and work of the Kentucky Reading Circle 


Course. 


It keeps you informed as to what is going on educationally in Ken- 


tucky. 


It is fighting for every interest and advancement of the Kentucky 


school and teacher. 


Enclose to cts for sample copy. Address 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL JOURNAL, Lexington, Ky. 





EDUCATIONAL SEAT WORK 





Bird Outlines for Color 
Work 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, *of common 
birds, with full directions for coloring 
on each card. These vards are equally 
good for sewing cards or outline draw- 
ing. Price, 25 cents. 


Doll Outline Cards for Color 
Work and Drawing 


Sixteen cards, 54 x 8, with full direc- 
tions for coloring on each card. Price, 
25 cents. 


Hiawatha Drawing and 
Sewing Cards 


This set of 16 cards is intended for 
use in connection with ‘‘ The Story of 
Hiawatha,” ‘* Stories of the Red Chil- 
dren,’’ etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Primary Language Cards 


Sixty unique cards with index, pre- 
pared by one of Boston’s most suc- 
eessful teachers. Useful for Spelling, 
Punctuation, and Language Work. In 
neat box. Price, 25 cents. 





Augsburg’s Action Drawing 
Cards 


A series of four sets of cards repre- 
senting Action, and designed to aid in 
the teaching of action drawing in the 
Primary grades. 


SetI. The Action of Little Men. 
II. The Action of the Deer. 

III. The Action of the Horse. 
IV. The Action of the Dog. 


Price, 20 cents per Set. 


For Paper Cutting and Plans for 
Every Month in the Year, get Book L., 
Teachers’ Guide Series, 


When First We Go to 
School 


By M. HELEN BECKWITH 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12 mo 


Price, 50 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Bog Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


228 Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


50 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON 















































































































































































Editor's Page 


September 


Delighted to shake hands with you again as you come back 
to school. Hope everybody feels “ just like work.” 





The Coming Year 


Suggestions for Drawing—Mr. Edmund Ketchum, Super- 
visor of Drawing, will help us, each month, to teach the pri- 
mary children to draw ; not in any far-away, autocratic spirit, 
but in the sympathetic, let-us-talk-it-over way that cannot fail 
to attract us to the work. Without asking Mr. Ketchum, I 
know he will be glad to answer any questions that interested 
teachers will want to ask him, Don’t take up his series in a 
perfunctory way, but catch the freshness of his spirit in pres- 
entation and get from him all the help and inspiration possi- 
ble. He comes with his hands full of good things. Meet 
him a good half way. 


Sights and Insights— Miss Brown generously throws 
open her school-room door and lets us see her everyday 
work. I have asked her to invite us to her room regularly 
this year and show us how she makes the little ones enjoy 
elementary science. You will see in her talk to us this 
month that she will not freeze us with company manners, 
nor attempt to say the final word about anything; but she 
will make us‘at home and tell us of the ways she has found 
best in this department of her work. I hope and believe 
her skill and cheeriness will rob this subject of its terrors for 
the teachers who shiver at the word “‘science.” The name 
has been a bugbear, but the teaching of the real thing is a 
sensible, enjoyable occupation with the children. It, at any 
time, you don’t quite get her meaning, tell her so. If she 
inspires you to try something for yourselves that she has not 
put into words, tell us all about it in Primary EpucatTion. 


Dramatized Stories—It has taken us a long time to under- 
stand that the dramatic instinct in children could and should 
be utilized in their education. But we see it at last, and are 
giving them a chance to realize themselves in a-wise indul- 
gence in make-believes that stimulate and feed the imagina- 
tion, fix facts and events in memory, cultivate expression and 
enunciation, and give a large measure of happiness. 

One dramatized play will be given each month in PRIMARY 
Epucation, by Miss Alice E. Allen, for the coming year. 
So identified has she become with the good times of the 
“Little Bennetts’ that the readers of this paper will be 
certain that whatever she plans for this feature of the next 
year’s work will be worth the doing. It is not intended that 
these shall be followed to the letter. Not at all. They are 
only designed to suggest ways and means to the teacher. 
With this help she can “draw out” the children, and while 
they plan the teacher can modify, prune, and suggest as she 
may see fit. It is hoped that she will feel it is best to keep 
herself pretty weil behind the scenes. An account of the 
success or failures which teachers may have in this undertak- 
ing will be welcome reading to other teachers if they will 
write it out in Primary EDUCATION. 


Domestic Animals—We are not to have far-away animals 
this year, but the home animals. that children know and love. 
Primary teachers need not be told that there is much about 
ats and dogs that the children do not know but which would 
interest them greatly if they did. These are among the earli- 
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est subjects taken up with the new children, and teachers wil} 
be glad of help inthe blackboard sketching of these home 
pets. So I have asked Miss Long to make her outline drawing 
pages this year to accompany the lesson which will be pre. 
sented each month on domestic animals. 

Who are to give us these lessons? Miss M. Helen Beck. 
with, author of the “In Mythland” stories and “When 
First We Go to School” ; and we shall agree that she has 
introduced the. familiar and, perhaps, somewhat antique 
“primary cat” in this number with so.much tact and inge- 
nuity that we welcome her catship like a fresh arrival. Miss 
Long, who never fails us, has caught the spirit and given us 
such taking poses of the children’s friend that they will 
beam with delight when they see them, and forget they are in 
a strange school and were just wishing they could go home, 
I can see, in imagination, the blackboards everywhere, alive 
with these pictures that seemed to grow of themselves, 
The scaffold-squares the children never see. 


Music—Who does not know Eleanor Smith’s song books 
for little children? and who will not be glad when I an- 
nounce that Miss Smith has agreed to write a song expressly 
for ,PrimaRY EpucATION every month this year? I am 
pleased and proud to tell you this, and you must not let one 
of her songs go unlearned. 


The Recitation Department—This is open to you all this 
year, you know. But don’t send me trifling things. Ask 
yourself, every time you feel the impulse to send me contribu- 
tions for the recreation pages, these two questions : 

Is this worth drilling into the child’s memory ? 

Is it worth staying there after it is learned? 


The answer to these questions ought to decide your 
action. 


Physical Exercises, games, and all sorts of “ rests ”’ for the 
children will appear in each number. 


The Round Table will be whatever you choose to make it, 
and you will have much more to do with the making of 
the whole of Primary Epucation than you may be aware. 
For every good speech, the audience deserves half the 
credit. Your interest and codperation comes to me by 
every wireless medium that carries messages between hearts 
pulsating with the same interests. It is a pleasure to work 
with you and for you and, after our many years together, the 
editorial door is always open to every request and sugges- 


- tion that will work for the good of all. 





Editor’s Address 
Sharon, Mass. 





Teachers’ Round Table 


The tendency of everything to get intoa rut is proved 
again in the answers that have poured in for this department 
concerning “keeping after school’”’ and “left-handed chil- 
dren.” Of all the questions asked, these two have touched 
the teacher-heart the closest. Only one little page in our 
Round Table to print letters enough concerning these two 
questions to fill a half-dozen pages! What is to be done? 
Only one thing—leave many of them out; so don’t wonder 
why the good reply you sent was not used. Now that 
“keeping after school,” and “ left-handed children” have 
been discussed, let us leave these two questions and take up 
something else. But a word of warning: Don’t discuss 
“ methods” on this page. There is no space for it, and that 
is not the design of the page. Leave that tothe other 
pages. ‘ 

In answering questions at the Table, please address 
the questioner by name, and not head your remarks with a 
title. And please do not sign initials—they are dreary 
things. If you do not use your own name (and always say 
if it is to be used), put some character into your signatures. 

Don’t answer everybody at the same time. Select one (or 
two, at most), and don’t take the whole bill of fare as it comes. 

Finally — condense! condense! Space at the “Tabl >” 
is as precious as — radium. 
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NOTES 


—The new issue in Macmillan’s Pocket 
American and English Classics is a selec- 
tion from the sermons of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. This little series of books, well 
printed on fair paper and neatly bound in 
red cloth, at twenty-five cents, is a boon to 
the lover of good literature who cannot 
afford expensive editions. 


—A new feature of the public library 
work in Wisconsin is the plan to have 
book wagons wheeled through the rural 
districts, allowing families to select books 
at their front doors. In October this 
work will begin in Dunn County. Miss 
' Lutie Stearns of the Free Library Commis- 
sion has been working up the plan and will 
see to its proper execution next fall. 


—Jane Addams, of Hull House fame, 
was selected by the University of Wiscon- 
sin for the honorary degree of LL.D. It 
is the first offer of such a distinction that 
has come to Miss Addams, and it is the 
first time that the University of Wisconsin 
has offered such an honor to any but prac- 
ticing lawyers. 


—The statistical report prepared by As- 
sistant Secretary Dick, and issued by the 
Philadelphia School Board, contains some 
interesting figures. The cost per pupil has 
been $22.54. This places Philadelphia fifth 
in the list of amount expended per pupil, 
New York coming first, with a cost of 
$38.72; Boston second, $35.41; Chicago 
third, $28.48; and Washington fourth, 
$24.89. 





WHAT THE OOUNTRY SOHOOLS 
MAY DO 


’ What may be done in the country schools, 
although affecting nearly one-half the 
schooi enrollment, does not involve the 
merits of the constructive idea. The ques- 
tion is one of conditions. The poorly 
housed and indifferently equipped country 
school, with its eight grades, has no place 
for the shop, and the teacher, even if pre- 
pared, usually feels that he has little time 
for innovations upon the conventional pro- 
gram. The inertia of the country neighbor- 
hood is sometimes in the way. Less, 
therefore, must in equity be expected of 
the country school, especially in the form 
of in-door work. 

With out-door work the case is some- 
what different. Through the agency of 
boys’ clubs, it has been demonstrated that 
a@ good deal can be done. An Illinois 
country superintendent rents six acres of 
ground, plows it, and otherwise gets it all 
ready for the planting. The members of 
the club plant, cultivate, and harvest on a 
profit-sharing plan. Six thousand Illinois 
boys, under the auspices of the State 
Farmers’ Institute, are carrying on an im- 
mense corn growing experiment. They are 
requested to note the kind of soil, number 
of cultivations, when it was laid by and 
when gathered, when it tasseled and silked, 
the ratio of barren stalks, etc., and finally 
produce samples of the results for expert 
judges to pass upon, with reference to the 
standards used in judging corn,—Al/red 
Bayliss, State Supt. Illinois, at N. E. A. 








Everything for Teachers| 





What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 





*| Our establishment is the great 

of the United States for teachers’ working 
pliances of every kind and description. e 
can supply helps and aids that will make your 
teaching a delight, 


Help! 


“Help the teacher,” is the corner stone 
principle of our business. We ransack the 
entire educational world for the best thing to 
market, the best new helps, and school acces- 
sories. 


or 
DAUS DU CATOR CO. 


Hi) ELIXx Ss. M. 
Daus Building, 111 John 8St., New York City. 








wanted. 
8t,, New York. 
Btreet, Chicago. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY. Book I. 








Our New Catalogue should be on your desk. 
It describes Helps, Aids, Stencils, Games, 
Song Books, Supplementary Reading, Reward 
By Prof. Harotp W. Farreanxs, Berkeley, Cal. ‘ “pt. 
236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated ie ee 
Cloth, 60 cents : 7 
Educational Publishing Co. i 
Chicdgo’ San Francisco” New York Boston |A, FLANAGAN CO. . . CHICAGO 


Why we recommend 


The Sprague 
Classic Readers 


Western Journal of Education says: 


“The Sprague Classic Readers”’ are destined to fill an important place in our 
educational literature. First, Sarah E. Sprague is well qualified by ability and ex- 
perience to prepare readers, and, second, the Educational Publishing Company have 
been in business long enough to have passed the experimental period in book mak- 
ing. The “Sprague Classic Readers” are the culmination of two of the finest 
forces in the publishing of text-books. The author has prepared the books on a 
psychological basis. Each book provides for a careful review of the vocabulary, 
and the literary tone increases with each lesson; and the silent reading, games, 
illustrations and memory gems have a genuine culture value. The grading through- 
out the series is even, gradual, and yet sufficiently progressive to lead to the 
mastery of reading as a difficult art. 














BOOK ONE, FIRST. GRADE. 112 Pages. Cloth. . ° 30 cents 
BOOK TWO, SECOND GRADE. 138 Pages. Cloth -* 35 cents 
BOOK THREE, THIRD GRADE. 176 Pages. Cloth ‘ . 35 cents 
BOOK FOUR, Part One, FOURTH GRADE. 192 Pages. Cloth 435 cents 
BOOK FOUR. Part Two, FIFTH GRADE. 192 Pages. Cloth . 35 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 809 Market Street 





















GRADED SYSTEM OF 
PHYSICAL TRAINING 


By THEODORE TOEPEL, M.D., Director of Phy- 
sical Training, Atlanta, Ga: 


The course consists of a series of eight pam- 
phlets, corresponding to the eight grades of 
school, each complete in itself, containing 
thirty-six lessons respectively. All the exercises 


years of experience, with the aim of attaining a 
harmonious development of all parts of the 
body. They are progressively arranged and 
sufficient variation in exercises has been supplied, 


are based on physiological principles and long’ 





Standard Works on Calisthenics 
TOEPEL’S so that constant interest in and love for the 


work is maintained throughout the course. 

In connection with the pamphlets a manual 
is published, with the aid of which the teacher 
is enabled to instruct more intelligently and 
with greater confidence. It contains the nec- 
essary theory together with a number of illustra- 
tions and a full explanation of all fundamental 
exercises. 

Grades 1 to 8. Price, 20 cents each. 


THE SWEDISH SYSTET1 
OF GYMNASTICS 


By HARTVIG NISSEN, Instructor of Physical 
. Training in the Public Schools of Boston. 


Cloth, Price, 75 cents. 





63 Fifth Avenue 228 Wabash Avenue 





New York Chicago 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
Boston 


809 Market Street 
San Francisco 























































September Entertainment 


(This department is open to everybody the coming year. By this 
means more variety will be possible, and teachers will have one more 
opportunity to “ Love thy neighbor as thyself,” in giving up to all the 
pet songs, recitations, and exercises, which are stored away in the 
archives. Please give the author or source from whence the contribu- 
tion came if possible; if not, say, “I don’t know who wrote this or where 
it came from.” Let us give credit always if we can. Using a good 
thing in the school-room is one thing, to print it is quite another, so far 
as a right to it is concerned. Don’t send frivolous things, even if you 
think they are “cute.” If we compel the children to memorize, let it 
be worth the effort and a place in the child’s memory, or, at least be 
innocent nonsense. Things learned at this age, stick, you know.— THE 
EDITOR.) 4 


The Sandman 


The Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low: 

Upon his back, a bag of sand—- 
His step is soft and slow. 

I never hear his gentle tread, 

But when I bend my sleepy head, 

“ The Sandman’s coming !” mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always ! 


He glides across the sunset hill, 
To seek each little child like me: 
Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep, from slumber’s sea. 
I try my best awake to stay, 
But I am tired out with play ; 
: « T’ll never see him ! ” mother says, 
And mother tells the truth—always ! 
—Marie Van Vorst,in Harpers Magazine 


- “September 


The golden-rod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down. 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun, 

In dusky pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun. 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow-nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 
. —AHelen Hunt Jackson 


Number One 


(Recitation for a boy) 


In spelling class at school, you know, 
I’m always number two, 

And Dotty’s always number one, 
No matter what I do. 

Sometimes I miss a word, although 
I try with all my might, 

And Dotty—she is number one 
Because she spells it right. , 

And if she chance to miss a word, 
Why, I declare, I do! 

And so she stays the number one, 
And I stay number two. 

Mamma says, “ Little ladies first 
Should ever be the rule,” 

And that’s the way it always is 
In spelling class at school. 

— Youth's Companion 


s " 
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The Question 


ARTHUR RENWICK O’HARA 


Whose girl am I—did you say? 
Well, it’s a puzzle you must know: 
I belongs to all my folks, 
They’s always saying so. 


When I wear my sweetest clothes 
To walk with Susie Brady, 

It’s: “ Rosa, dear, don’t tear your frock, 
That’s mamma’s little lady.” 


And papa'says : “ Do stop that noise ! 
You make my senses whirl, 

Play out-of-doors and let me nap, 
That’s papa’s dearest girl.” 


Then, when the Sandman comes for me ; 
. I hear a whisper mild— 
“ How very good, when she’s asleep, 
Is grandma’s blessed child.” 


Mud ‘Pies 


(I wouldn’t spend much time on this, but it will rest the children, 
especially the girls, some day to read it to them when the world looks 
drab. Don’t give any settled “motions” for gestures. The little girls 
will give impromptu gestures better than any you can devise, and it 
doesn’t matter the least bit in the world if no two do the same things. 
—THE EDITOR.) 


Of all the enjoyments under the skies,’ 
There’s nothing so jolly as making mud pies. 
Prepare a nice shingle, or short, narrow plank, 
Lay it carefully down on a bright, sunny bank, 
Take the freshest of earth and the cleanest of sand 
And mix them up thoroughly well with your hand; ‘ 
Add a cupful of water, then stir with a stick— 
A little more water if it seems too thick. ~ 
Now take up a lump of this beautiful dough, 
About just enough for a mud pie you know. . 
Roll it softly around and give it a pat, 
Don’t have it too humpy and yet not too fiat. 
Lay it down on the board to bake in the-sun— 
Then make all the others just like this one. 
Then sprinkle white sand over each little cake, 
And leave them about fifteen minutes to bake. 
And when they are done, you'll certainly say, 
“ That’s the best fun l’ve had for many a day.” 
— Sel, 


Stop, Stop, Pretty Water 


* Stop, stop, pretty water! ” “a 

Said Mary one day 

To a frolicsome brook 
That was running away. | 





“ You run on so fast! 
I wish you would stay : 
My boat and my flowers 
You will carry away. 














* But I will run after ; mae ea 
Mother says that I may ; 4 
For I would know where . a 
You are running away.” 





So Mary ran on; 
But I have heard say, 
That she never could find 
Where the brook ran away. 
—Mrs. Follen 
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Chicago Notes 


‘ Mary E. FirzGreranp 


Penmanship is again the topic of conver- 
sation. Now that we have succeeded in 
impressing upon children, ‘*down stroke 
straight,” the whole system is threatened 

’ with change. One man says vertical writ- 
ing may be good for writing lovedetters, but 
it is no good in business. Business, when 
these. children are grown, will probably be 
conducted without any penscript at all, 
while love letters will probably exist 
until the end of time, so that is a most em- 
phatic argument in favor of vertical 
writing. 


The question of reading the Bible in 
school is being waged in the daily papers. 
However the question is decided, the fact 
remains that, even with the Sunday-school 
training which nearly every child receives, 
there is the most deplorable ignorance of 
the Bible people. It would hurt no one’s 
creed in any way to know who Moses was, 
or to listen to the story of Joseph with his 
coat of many colors, or Esau, who sold his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Children 
can tell of Juno and Jupiter and Venus, al- 
though they know nothing of these charac- 
ters, equally interesting. 


A realistic writer of the most pro- 
nounced type was discovered in a seventh 
grade room in a very respectable district. 
An observation lesson was to be written 
on the board. An account of a hand-to- 
hand fight between her father and mother 
was the ‘‘ observation” recorded by one 
girl. The teacher said she seemed to be 
normal in every way, but the consensus of 
opinion of those who heard the tale was 
that the ‘*Child Study” doctor should make 
a few tests and decide whether filial feel- 
ing was lacking, or love for a fight so pro- 
nounced that the occurrence of one, even 
between her parents, gave her such joy 
she could not refrain from sharing it. But 
one thing was definitely settled by the 
teacher, and that was that no family affairs 
should be recorded as observations. 


Chicago lost in Mrs. Brown, of the 
Wicker Park School, one of its most effici- 
ent and popular principals. If a study of 
her relations with her teachers were made, 
it would reveal tou many a searcher a few 
great truths. No corps of teachers ever 
worked harder, nof was held up to a more 
rigid standard of excellence in every way 
than hers; yet she worked just as hard, 
and was so appreciative, from experience, 
of what her teachers did that they felt re- 
warded for their efforts. No corps of 
teachers ever had a better time, and she 
was with them heart and soul in their play 
as in their work. Festivities, in her 
school, were not half-hearted affairs, man- 
aged by two or three favorites, and at- 
tended, reluctantly, by many for fear their 
absence might bring a low. mark on the 
score of lack of school spirit. The par- 
ents, too, knowing she catered neither to 
the rich nor to the poor, and that their 
children would receive justice at her hands, 
felt a respect for her which made her 
decisions final: Would that there were 


more like her! 





The Leading Features of 
Augsburg’s Drawin 


ITS SIMPLE PLAN There is the principle, then 
The drill, then 


The application. That’s all. 
ITS ORICIN It was born in the class-room. 


Raised among children and 
Is living now in the hearts of its users. 


iTS SIMPLICITY There is First, the interest, 
Second, the how, and 
Third, the application. 


iS WELL GRADED Fifteen years of heart to heart experience 


has made it so. 


EASY TO LEARN (1) The plan is simple. 


(2) The methods plain, and 
(3) The principle clear. 


EASY TO TEACH Because it shows both teacher and pupil 


What to do, 
How to do it, and 
When to do it. 


EASY TO USE The long years of sifting and testing has 
not only given the best, but the best 


ways of using it. 


CHILDREN LOVE IT eis full of life, action, color, and use — the 


elements that children love. 


ECONOMIZES TIME By showing, What to draw, 


How to draw it, and 
When to draw — without confusion. 


IS A SELF INSTRUC: Teachers pick up the plan readily and with- 


TOR out assistance or confusion. 
HAS FOUR GREAT 1o give clear ideas or form. 
AIMS ‘To teach the art of drawing. 


To impart skill in the use of the hands, and 
To give a medium through which to exercise 
imitative, constructive, and esthetic 


powers. 
REQUIRES NO COST= Paper, pencil, blackboard — that’s all. 
LY OUTFIT Pupils make or procure their own models. 


PRACTICE TABLETS. The system includes a series of practice 
tablets for pupils, containing an abundance of blank paper for practice pur- 
poses ; on each fifth leaf of the several tablets is an outline of the work for the 
following week. These outlines tell the pupil what to do, and by means of 
simple drawings show the pupil how the work is to be done. 


Teacher’s Manuals I., II., and III. Cloth. Price, 75 Cents Each. 
Practice Tablets, 15 Cents Each. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING GOMPANY 
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A Problem in Threes He passed again, and lo, the well, 
By summer never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parched tongtes, 











(To “break up” the tension. of a number lesson, or to give at the 
close. Not necessary for the children to memorize it unless they “ catch 







































it” themselves.—Tue Eprror.) And saved a soul beside. —Se/. 
If three little houses stood in a row, 
With never a fence to divide, If I Knew 
And if each little house had three little maids If I knew the box where the smiles were kept, 
At play in the garden wide, No matter how large the key 
And if each little maid had three little cats Or strong the bolt, I would try so hard, : 
(Three times three times three), ’Twould open, I know, for me. C 
And if each little cat had three little kits, Then over the land and the sea broadcast 4 
How many kits would there be? I'd scatter the smiles to play, ee p. 
sree J. That the children’s faces might hold them fast me 
And if each little maid had three little. ee For many and many a day. — oa 


With whom she loved to play, _ 

And each little friend had three little dolls . 
In dresses and ribbons gay, 

And if friends and dolls and cats and kits 
Were all invited to tea, 

And if none of them all should send regrets, 
How many guests would there be ?— Se/. 


If I knew a box that was large enough 
To hold all the frowns I’d meet, 

I would like to gather them, every one, 
From nursery, school, and street. 

Then, folding and holding, I’d pack them in ; 
And turning the monster key, 

; I'd hire a giant to drop the box 
Mary Maud To the depths of the deepest sea. 


— Worthington's Magazine 
Now Mary Maud is visiting us, 
I have the hardest time 


Trying to be—oh ! so polite! _ A Little Help - 4 
She doesn’t know how to climb There’s help in seeming cheerful . 
; ! When a body’s feeling blue. 
The very easiest apple-tree ! - In looking calm and pleasant, 
And then, she’s ’fraid of cows, If there’s nothing else to do. 
And kind of ’fraid of hens, I guess ! If other folks are wearing, 
Besides—her mother ‘lows And things are all awry, 
: 3 Don’t vex yourself with caring ; 
Her hair to hang in great long curls ; ’Twill be better by and by. 
Mine’s in the tightest braid 
Ever my folks can get it in ! ; , : 
oak Ye Meat There’s help in keeping tally 
I don’t mind when she’s ’fraid Ob oui hast af happy days: 
: : . There’s never one that dawneth 
Of things ; I say, just as polite, Aypec3! : 
ps ried goalies Fa 4 tag play?” eh it a cause ° ea 
But when I think about her curls, san Pecuad: ona porta ; 
. 54 alters So, though one tryst with sorrow, 
i : One needs must dwell with cheer. 
A Little Spring 
A little spring had lost its way _ When troubles march to meet you 
Amid the grass and fern ; Salute them at the door ; 
A passing stranger scooped a well Extend both hands to greet them, 
Where weary men might turn. Their worst will soon be o’er. 
Beat down their stormy bugles 
He walled it in and hung with care With your own rejoicing drums, 
A ladle at its brink ; And, mailed in lofty courage, 
He thought not of the deed he did, Accept whatever comes. 
But judged that toil might drink. —Margaret E. Sangster 
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Brain Food and Nerve Tonic 
.Crosby's Pitalized pHbosphites 


Is for the prevention as well as the relief of all weaknesses resulting from 
excessive brain work, nervous strain, and. impaired vitality. It supplies to 
active brain and nerves the needed elements to maintain the normal nerve 
force and vital energy of the brain. It strengthens the intellect, refreshes the 
tired nerves, promotes digestion and restful sleep, prevents brain exhaustion and nervous prostration. 


is a concentrated white powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 
VIeALISED Sees pa hg Prescribed by physicians pone brain workers everywhere. Descriptive pamphiet free. : 





CROSBY’S pets AND CATARRH CORE. Prepared 6 m 
The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, only 56 W. asth Street, 
and influenza. It does not contain cocaine, a REO, nor by New York City. 
narcotic of any description. By ey 50 cen’ / ; 
Beware of Substitutes. : If not found at Druggists, sent by mail, $2.00. 
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—The ‘Century Bible,” edited by Lucy 
Rider Meyer, should be in possession of all 
stadents of the Bible. One’ who is inter- 
ested in Bible study has paid for a limited 
pumber of these Bibles. Until they are 
gone, heads of families, Bible students, 
and teachers in Sunday schools can obtain 
one by sending full name and- address and 
eighteen cents postage to Publisher Dea- 
coness Advocate, 877 E. Fiftieth Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


—We are pleased to call the special 
attention of teachers and Boards of Edu- 
cation to the important text-book announce- 
ments in our advertising columns of the 
new company, Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 
of Chicago and Boston. 

For six years, the firm of Atkinson 
& Mentzer have carried on a very success- 
ful school supply and publishing business 
at 288-240 Adams Street, Chicago. In May 
they reorganized, admitted as a third mem- 
ber, Mr. Edwin O. Grover of Chicago, and 
greatly enlarged the scope of their business. 

The new firm will continue the school 
supply and publishing business, and wil] 
increase as rapidly as advisable their list 
of primary, grammar, and high-school 
text-books. Mr. Grover will have charge 
of the editorial and manufacturing work of 
the school book department. 

Each member of the company is a college 
man and each has had a successful busi- 
ness career. Hence abundant capital, high 
culture and long, practical acquaintance 
with thé book business in its various forms 
must equip this new enterprise for assured 
success, albeit the competition is sharp and 
ever on the alert. 

Mr. Edwin O. Grover seems especially 
well fitted to conduct the business of his 
department. For four years he represented 
the high school and college books of Ginn 
& Company in several leading Western 
States, was assistant editor in their Boston 
office for a year, and for the past three 
years he has had charge of the editorial 
work in the book departments of Rand, 
McNally & Company of Chicago. 

Dodge’s ‘‘ Geographies,” Mace’s ** School 
History of the United States,” and the 
Felmley and Shutts ‘‘Arithmetics” are the 
latest text-book issues of that house under 
the editing and supervising hand of Mr. 
Grover. 

They have also taken over the publica- 
tion of the Van Velzer & Shutts ‘‘ Geom- 
etry,” which was recently adopted for ex- 
clusive use for four years in all the high 
schools of Chicago. 

It is a flattering tribute to the advertising 
worth of our periodicals that the opening 
announcement of: this firm’s first publica- 
tions should be made in the June number 
of Primary EpUcAri¢ x. 

We bespeak for Atkinson, Mentzer & 
Grover the confidence md the liberal pat- 


Primary Reading: 


METHODS OF TEACHING 
IN TEN CITIES 


From the Pens of Ten Expert Teachers in the 
Leading Educational Centres of the Country 





ST. PAUL—CHICAGO—CLEVELAND—KANSAS 
CITY—W ASHINGTON—BOSTON—NEW HAVEN 
—BROOKLYN—BIRMINGHAM—INDIANAPOLIS. 


Edited by EVA D. KELLOGG 
Cloth. Price, $1.00 


Robort Furlong, Co. Supt. of Schools, San Raphael, Cal. 


{ wish especially to commend “ Primary Readirig: Methods of Teaching in Ten Cities,” by 
Eva D. Kellogg. It is a book that should be on the desk of every teacher of a primary class. It 
appears to me to embody all the principles of true pedagogy in teaching beginners. I know of no 
other book so suggestive, so in every way helpful, as this, for teachers of primary classes. 























EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. 63 Fifth Ave. 50 Bromfield St. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


80g Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 








‘‘The Proper Way to 
Learn How to Draw 
Is to Draw.”’ 


Children delight in Augsburg’s Drawing because it contains so much of the 
elements dear to childhood—life and action. 


The Pupils’ Practice Tablets 


In Augsburg’s Drawing 
double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time 


IN PREPARATION IN PASSING MATERIAL 
IN ARRANGING MODELS 


Pupils are shown exactly what to do and how to do it. 


A TRIAL IN ONE GRADE WILL CONVINCE YOU 


SHORTER COURSE 


Tablet No. 1, for the first year. Tablet No. 5, for the fifth year. 
Tablet No. 2, for the second year. Tablet No. 6, for the sixth year. 
Tablet No. 3, for the third year. Tablet No. 7, for the seventh year. 
Tablet No. 4, for the fourth year. Tablet No. 8, for the eighth year. 


FOR TEACHERS’ USE 

Manuva I. should be in the hands of all teachers in the first, second, and 
third grades. 

Manuat II. should be in the hands of all teachers in the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades. 
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tonage of the public, 
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RAND, MoNALLY & CO., CHICAGO. 


THE /REE-DWELLERS. 
abeth Dopp. 158 pages. 


This is the first of an Industrial and Social 
History Series, dealing with the early develop- 
mentofman. This volume gives the story of 
men in the Age of Fear, when they tookrefuge 
in trees to escape the wild beasts. It is de- 
signed for primary grades, in sentence para- 
graphs in large type. The daily life of a 
Mother “ Sharptooth ” and her baby is full of 
adventure and interest. The story of the 
Tree-Dwellers’ first knowledge of fire, and its 
power to protect them from wild beasts, will 
be read by the children with breathless inter- 
est. The little volume is educational and will 
be greatly enjoyed by the small folks who 
grasp at all history of primitive life. The 
illustrations are an important part of the 
book, and consist of a map, fifteen full-page 
and sixty text drawings, in half tone, by How- 
ard V. Brown. This series cannot fail of a 
welcome .by teachers and children. The 
author is engaged in the Extension Division 
of the University of Chicago, and her name is 
a full guarantee for accuracy and excellence 
in the execution of the work. 


By Katherine Eliz- 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. By Samuel T. Dutton, 
Professor School Administration, Teachers’ 
College, New York. 


Text books on School Management are not 
over popular with teachers. These books must 
necessarily go over the same ground as others 
which have preceded them, and teachers feel 
that it is the same old story. But any thinking 
teacher whose heart is in her work will do 
more than “ skim” this volume, if once the 
pages are turned. The style is clear, definite, 
conversational, and sympathetic. School prob- 
lems are discussed with a recognition of the 
relation which the school bears to life. The 
social side of the school ‘work, and the ideal 
connection which a teacher should hold with 
her children as members of a community, is 
made the basis for sensible discussions of 
character-making and school discipline. The 
book is a school help in the'best sense of that 
word, and not a collection of worn maxims 
and trite quotations. Every teacher needs 
fresh reminders of what she already knows, 
and she will find them here, with abundant 
hints of the best way of doing things. An 
Appendix of “Outline Lessons” will be found 
full ot suggestive helps for the recitation and 
the best methods of presentation. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 


VOLK TALES FROM THE Russian. Retold by 
Verra Xenophontovna Kalamatiano De Blu- 
menthal. Forty cents. 


It is said this is the first collection of Russian 
Folk Tales in the English language. Story 
tellers of olden times disappear in Russia as in 
everywhere else, and that which is preserved 
must be taken early or lost forever. The 
author's old time “nyanya,” or nurse, told the 
nine tales which make up this book. Itisa t 
novelty for American children to get a taste of 
the imaginative taste of the Slavic people- 
Some of the titles are, ‘The Tsarevna Frog,” 
“The Language of the Birds,” “ Woe Bogotir,” 
and “Baba Yaga.” The book is supplied with 
valuable notes and a pronouncing index, and 
is illustrated by Lucy Fitch Perkins, after 
sketches by the author; the thirty decorative 
pieces and initial letters are by Helen Mait- 
land Armstrong and Edith Jordan Hall; the 
cover design by Edith Jordan Hall. ‘ 
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GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


INDUSTRIES OF TO-DAY. (Youth’s Companion 
Series.) Edited by M. A. L. Lane. 


Another book in this valuable series packed 
full of information. Cod-fishing, peanut-grow- 
ing, raisin-making, the raising of cranberries, 
and the maple sugar industry are described fi 
& most interesting, story-like fashion; the 
manufacture of soap, pins, and matches follow 
with valuable chapters on use of natural gas, 
and the construction of fireworks. The more 
our children know of the why and how of the 
common things about us the better. The illus. 
trations are good. The book is adapted for 
supplementary reading in the fourth and fifth 
grades. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY GYMNASTIC GAMES. 
Compiled by the Alumni of the Boston Normal 
Schooi of Gymnastics. 


The recognition of the important part that 
play occupies in the education of children has 
led the best schools for physical training to 
prepare effectual exercises and games to meet 
the demand of the thinkers in this department 
of education. The high place accorded to the 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics for intel- 
ligent psychological work, makes this book of 
“ One Hundred and Fifty Gymnastic Games” 
worth buying, studying, and using. Ball 
Games, Running Games, Miscellaneous and 
Quiet Games offer a variety from which 
teachers can select and adapt for immediate 
need in school grounds and school-room. 
Teachers in the lower primary grades, with 
small space and no “circle,” can catch the 
purpose of the simpler games and-manage to 
get the all-around, muscular training and 
indispensable fun that goes with it, even under 
the limitations of our too closely packed 
primary rooms. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


HOMERIC STORIES. (Eclectic School Read- 
ings.) By Frederick Aldin Hall, Litt.D. 


The stories of the immortél Homer are here 
presented for young readers. They are ar- 
ranged as a connected narrative, which will 
serve to keep them better in memory by the 
law of association. Part 1. gives the Stories of 
the Trojan War; Part II. the Adventures of 
Ulysses. The illustrations are many, of excel- 
lent quality, from the works of well known 
painters and sculptors. Thousands of children 
will get their first and only knowledge of these 
classic stories so constantly referred to in lit- 
erature and art, by use of this small volume as 
a supplementary school reader. 


~ 


AMERICAN BOOK CO, NEW YORK. 


SPELLING BY GRADES. WORDS FROM BALD- 
WIN’s READERS. ‘ 


The words of “ Baldwin’s Readers,” from 
first to eighth year, make up the contents of 
this book, arranged mostly in the order of 
their occurrence. Yet such is the gradation 
and arrangement, that the book may be used 
as an independent speller with any Readers. 
Several pages are devoted to the pronunciation 
and definition of proper names, words likely 
to be mispronounced diacritically marked, 
and the definition of words that resemble each 
other. A usefal book for the teacher’s desk, if 
not used as a speller. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON. 


Sea STORIES FOR WONDER EYES. 


A delightful supplementary Reader for chil. 
dren for third and fourth grades. The mate- 
rial is skilfully selected and treated in a fresh 
way that will hold the children in thrall to the 
last page. The sea, its treasures, and its mys- 
teries are never failing subjects of interest to 
children, yet vary little concerning this part 
of nature work has been prepared for children. 
The illustrations in this little volume are 
specially attractive from the little wonder 
girl sitting on the great rock by the sea to 
the wrecked “ship of pearl” at the close. 
The full-page half-tone, ‘‘ Sunset on the Water,” 
is artistic training for the children. 
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AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK, 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles p 
(Eclectic School Readings.) Edited by Jane 
Gordon. 


These stories are here repeated just gs 


Dickens wrote them, except that some of the — 


descriptions have been omitved, 

abridged, and some allusions not familiar to 
American readers are also left out. But that 
quality which made Dickens the immortal 
man and author that he was, is left intact, 
Twelve Christmas stories from Dicken 
works make up the contents of this book, in. 
cluding “A Christmas Carol” and “A Childs 
Dream of a Star”—two of the best-known, 
perhaps, to young readers. It was qa good 
thought to gather these Christmas stories into 
one book of supplementary reading for the 
children in the schools. It is a good volume, 


too, for the home and library to have close by ~ 


for the Christmas holidays. No other author 
has caught the Christmas meaning and given 
it to the world in such varied story that the 
interest is fresh from year to year. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK. 


Stories From LIFE. 
Marden. 


Incidents from great lives have been gol. 
lected in this volume for the benefit of young 
people who should early know the difference 
between making a life and making a living. 
Prominent events in the lives of more than 
forty distinguished men in American and Eng. 
lish history have been here brought together, 
from Columbus to Abraham Lincoln. The 
stories are told in an interesting, almost dra. 
matic manner that will be enjoyed by every 
reader, young or old: Such events in the 
lives of great men not only rouse the ambition 
of the young, but tend to lift their aspirations 
to the highest plane. There are numerous il- 
lustrations in fine quality of half-tone. 


GINN & UCO., BOSTON. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. (Teachers’ Edi- 
tion for Elementary Grades.) By James M. 
McLaughlin and W. W. Gilchrist. 270 pages. 


A Teachers’ Manual designed to supplement 
the ‘“‘New First Music Reader ” of the “ Educa- 
tional Music Course.” The authors claim for 
this work that it contains abundant drills for 
training the child voice; a new system of de- 
veloping tone relation; a collection of rote 
songs for the first three years of school; an 
appendix of the songs of great masters, and 
piano .accompaniments for all the songs in 
“‘New First Music Reader” and in the manual 
itself. Teachers will find this manual a valu- 
able help for any system of music which may 
be used in the school. 





- Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons beg to 
announce that they have purchased from 
the Lothrop Publishing Co., of Boston, all 
rights to the publication of King’s Geogra- 
phies. The ‘‘ Elementary Geography,” has 
just been published. The ‘‘Advanced Geog- 
raphy” will be published early in 1905. 
Judged by the standard of the first book, 
which will be maintained in the second, 
this series will approach nearest to the re- 
quirements of the representative teacher. 


No Appetite 


Means loss of vitality, vigor 
or tone, and is often a pre- 
cursor of prostrating. sickness. 
This is why it is serious. 
The best thing you can do is 
to take the great alterative and 


tonic 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Which has cured thousands. 
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By Orison Swett 
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$60,000 | ONE CENT 





was paid for | 1s our price for a beautiful reproduction of this pic- 
‘ ture, on paper 54x 8, when ordered in lots 
the original of 25 or more, assorted as desired. 
painting. na 120 for $1.00 -ea 





Choice from 2,000 SBubjectsa 


The Perry Pictures 


Send stamp for catalogue and this picture, 5} x 8, or three two-cent stamps 
for catalogue of 1,000 miniature illustrations, or 25 cents for 25 
































Hs: Art Subjects, or 25 for children, or 25 on the Life of 

7 — Christ, or Art Booklet, “‘ Madonnas.” 

ae | (Phe oecent Perry Piura to times THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 

eee TISSte Se ese Box 1, MALDEN, [IASS. 

' = Gold Medal Paris Exposition. Highest Award Pan-American Exposition. 

tt 
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:@ Milton Bradley Company’s Latest Books 

a For Primary Teachers and Kindergartners 

: Hand Work, by Jane L. Hoxie of New York - - : - - $0.50 

: Industrial-Social Education, by William A. Baldwin of Hyannis, Mass. 1.50 
Teachers’ Plan Book and Progress Record, arranged by Supt. S. H. Holmes 0.30 

: ane 

. x We are giving special attention to 

To increase the subscription list we are offering as premiums some of our 

¥] 

: best books. Send for illustrated circular giving particulars. 

Price of the Review, $1.00 per year . 

1 4 

; MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 

: NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 














THE EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 


Protect the Interest of 
Children by furnishing teachers of character and ability. 
Employers by nominating only such candidates as it can recommend. 
Teachers by nominating them directly to employers. 
86 Per Cent of Regular Candidates placed in six months. Send for manual 
with particulars. 


101 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Portiand, Me. 



























































1. Cat 


3. D 
8. Motse 


. Ra 
. Greyhound 


7. Doe and Fawn 

8. Horse 

9. Trotting Horse 
10. Running Horse 
11, Sheep 


12. Cow 

18. Cow and Calf 
M. Pig 

15. Goat 

16. Rooster 


17. Hen and Chicks 
. Chicks, large 
00 


47. 
48. Grasshopper 

. Butterfly 
& Spider and Web 
52. Lobster 
i. — Trout 
100, Horse’s head 
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Fuschia 
Pond Lilies 
Pinks 
Calla-Lily 
Sunflower 
Daisies 





Sexes 
aae 
S 
; 


v 
259. St. John’swort 
260. Spiderwort 
261. Chiccory 

262. Biuets 






NEW YORK, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 


Price only 5 cents each 


25 for one dollar. 





In ordering, indicate what designs you want by simply 
writing the number found opposite each. 


NATURAL HISTORY SUBJECTS. 


101. Giraffe 


102. Kangaroo 
108, Crocodile 
104. Dog, St_-Bernard 
105. Dog, Newfoundland 
106. Three Little Kittens 
109. Lamb 
He Opus an ¥ 
. Opossum and Youn 

123. Buffalo $ 
124. Polar Bear 
125. Hippo tamus 
126. Ostric! 
127. Snow Bird 
128. Blue Heron 
129. Cuckoo 
180. Partridge, Mother and 

brood 


rr 
mi. ba ong Hawk 
. Blue da: 
133, Robin JA 
134. Plover 


163. Rhinoceros 

164, Dog’s Head 

165. Reindeer 

166. Parrot 

167. Humming Bird 

168. Baltimore Oriole 

189. Fige 

304. Long: Tarod Bat 
by - a 

210. Beaver 

211. Frog 

212. Dragon Fly 

213. Wasp 

214. House Fly 

215. Beetle 

216. Large Spider 

217. Crab 

218. Turtle 





FLOWERS, SHRUBS, ETC. 


it Sera, 

a ne 

138. ea P’ t 

139. Coffee Plant 

155. Rice Plant and Birds 
Tobacco Plant 


157, Pine Apple 

168. Morning Giory 
224. Golden 

225. Mayflower 

A. Easter Lilies. 
D. Hollyhocks 

E. Cat-tails 

F, Apple Blossoms 
G. Cones 


I. Thistle 
243. Forget-me-not 
244, Dwarf Cornel 
245. Buttercu 


247. 1 
Lng Nightshade 





pe 
iced Wintergreen 








258. Jessamine 

. Passion Flower 
266. Wood Sorrel 

- Sweet Fern 

. Four-o’elock 
lox 


246. Trampet Honeysuckle 





TREES. —~ 
37. Holly 183. Ivy Leaves 
S. oaete He Magnolia 
. Or: : ts) 
66. Pears - White Ash 
67. Plums 278. Green Briar 
68, Grapes 279, White Birch 


69. Apples . Papaw 
116. Acorns and Oak Leaves/281. Aspen 
69 Im - 282 


. . Maple 
170. Banana Tree 





PORTRAITS. 
Five Cents Each 


55. Franklin 148, Edgar Allen Poe 
56. Washington 149. Napoleon 

57. In 150. Wellington 

58. Garfield 151. Pope Leo XIIT 
59. Grant 152. King William 

60. Cleveland 153, Bismarck 

62. Froebel 154. Czar of Russia 
83. Boy’s Face 159. Professor Agassiz 


84. Girl’s Face 
lll. Man’s Face 
112. Woman’s Face 


160. Horace Mann 
176. Charles Dickens 
177. Louisa M. Alcott 
140. Longfell 178. James Russell Lowell 
141, Whittier 179. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
142. Oliver Wendell Holmes/220. Harrison 
143. Ralph Waldo Emerson/221. Blaine 
222. Mrs. H. B. Stowe 
223. Gladstone 

K. Frederick III 

Z. Columbus 


LIFE-81ZE STENCIL PORTRAITS OF ALL THE PRESI- 
DENTs mailed for $1.00 or any one of them, 5 cents. 





CHARTS OF PLANT LIFE. 


Chart A, Kinds of Roots, Fibrous, Branching, Bulbous 
and Tuberous. 

Chart B. Classification of Plants as Endogens and Exo- 
gens according to Stems and Veins. 

Chart C.. Shapes and margins of leaves 

Chart D. The parts of a Dissected Flower Ma ed. 

Chart E. Spices; Cinnamon, Clove, Nutmeg, Pimento. 

Chart F. Spices; Mustard, Ginger, Cayenne and Pepper. 

rtG ive kinds of grasses. 


Price of Charts, 5 cents each. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CHARTS. 


These Charts are larger and more accurate than ever 
before offered in stencils, eight charts. The Skeleton 
fe"? The Nervous System (1l5c.), Heart (10c.), Lungs 

10c.), Intestines (10c.), Brain and Spinal Chord (10c.), 
Eye and Vision (10c.), Complete set, 75 cents, 

a ge Chart showing five races of mankind. 
cents. 


Price 


WRITING GHARTS. 





panying— per set, 50 cents. 


CHARTS OF ANIMAL LIFE. 


Price, 10 cents each. 


PATRIOTIC SUBJECTS. 


U. 8. Flag, 5 cents. Larue Serene 
Emblems, very handsome, . Price, 
Bell, 5 cents, 175. Washington on Horseback, 5 cents. 

xtra Large Portraits o 
Longfellow and Columbus, Price, 15 cents each, 


COLUMBUS STENCILS 
Large size, 25x36. 
Columbus’s Ship Portrait Columbus (new) 
Columbus as a Boy 


Chart A. Showing the Respiratory Organs of Mammals, 
Fishes and Insects. 

Chart B. Showing the relation of the Teeth of Mammals 

. to their Feet, Food, Habits, etc. 

Chart C. Showing the Bills, Feet and Legs of Birds, 
indicating their habits, and the means by 
which they are classified. 

Chart D. eo Insect, showing all the different 

Chart E. Shows the ae gees Tt ee of the Butterfly, 
Larva, Pipa and Imago. 

Chart F. Shows Twelve Different Kinds of Shell-fish, all 
Univalves. 

Chart G. Skeleton and Outline of the Frog. 

Chart H. Shows Different Kinds of Bivalves. 


le with National 
cents. Liberty/10 cents. 


Washingten, Lincoln, Grant 


— 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


THE FOLLOWING DESIGNS ARE ON 
PAPER, 
AVERAGING 18x86 INCHES. 


Directions for Using. 


Clean the blackboard thoroughly. If the board be 
“greasy,” it may be well to dampen it slightly before 
applying thestencil. Scrape crayon upon the blackboard 
eraser, and placing the stencil against the blackboard, 
the rough side toward you, rub the eraser over the per. 
forations. Remove the design and the outlines will 
appear. It may then be traced with white or colored 
crayon. A little dust-bag of thin cloth may be used 
ins of an eraser to convey the pulverized chalk 
through the perforations of the stencil. 

These stencils are an indispensable aid to teachers, 
enabling you to place on the blackboard for the instruc- 
tion of your pupils a large outline picture'of any object 
about which you wish toteach them. Itrequires no skil] 
in drawing to produce a picture from one of these sten- 
cils and the same stencil can be used a great many times 
before wearing out. 

By reference to the List, it will be seen that a lar 
variety of subjects are peseoners. affording you ample 
scope for selection of themes for Language Lessons, 
Prim Reading Exercises, Object Lessons about Ani- 

8. , Fruits, wers, rds, upations 
Children and the Lives of Distinguished Men. 
ee Jor Using These Stencils Accompany Each 
8 . 


MAPS. 


1, Eastern Hemisphere 15. Southern States, W. Diy. 
2. Western Liemisphere 16. Central States, FE. Div. 

8. North America 17. Central States, W. Div, 

4, South America 18, oa States and Terri- 
ories 


6. Asia 19. Boston Harbor. 
7. Africa 20. Massachusetts 
8. Australia 21. Canada 

9. British Isles 22. Palestine 


10. West Indies 

11. United States 

12. New England States 
13. Middle Atlantic States 
14. Southern States, E. D 


28. — showing acquisi- 
tion of Territory to 
the Thirteen Original 
States, when acquired 

lv. and how. 





The above maps are on paper, 24x36 inches showing the 
Latitude and Longitude, location of the principal Moun- 
tains, Lakes, Rivers, Citiés and Political divisions. 

Maps of the Separate States. 


Price, 10 cents each, 


LARGE MAPS. 
These Stencils make maps as large as the largest wall 


maps. 
United States, 34x35 inches. Price, 50 cents. 
Mercator’s Fastern and Western Hemispheres, 34x36 
inches. Price, 50 cents. 
Mercator’s Eastern and Western Hemispheres showing 
all the routes of the “a voyagers to America 
and around the world. Price, 50 cents. 


BORDERS AND ROLLS OF HONOR. 


Loge Foes Lcomvers “og + hand » beg tome BOBDEBS. ROLLS OF HONOR. 
two positions, ze nches. cents. ve charts 8. 
of Capital Letters, six inches high— small letters accom- as ery bay aes Der aaark sy ae and 


1. 1. 

2. 2. 

3. Oak Leaves and Acorns Flowers 

4. Dogwood Leaves and|3. Laurel Wreath Pattern 
4. Scroll and -Birds with 

5. Gothic Letters 

- 5. Word “ Meritorious” 

8. 


with scroll 


lossoms 
Anthemion Pattern 
Blackberry Pattern 
Grapevine Pattern 
Olive Branch Pattern 





HELPS IN BEAUTIFYING THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Coat of Arms so arranged as to be suitable for the 
head-piece of Roll of Honor, if desired. On paper; 18x24 
inches. Price, 10 cents. 
The word “Welcome” in a wreath of Flowers, very 
handsome, 10 — Large “ Welcome,” 25 cents. 

8. , 5 cents. 
Large spread Eagle, with National Emblems, very 
handsome, 24x26. Price, 20 cents. 
Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy 
pattern. Price, 20 cents. 
For CHRISTMAS. Large design of Santa Claus, 24x36 
inches, 15 cents. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS, In Wreath of Holly, 10 cents. 
Harry New YEAR TO You ALL, in fancy letters, 


HISTORY BY PICTURES. 
Large Size Stencils, 24x36. 


1. Northmen’s Caravel 9. A Dutchman in Costume 
2. Columbus 10. A Pennsylvania Wagon 
3. Queen Isabella ll. A Minuteman 

4. Indian In Canoe 12, Faneuil Hall 

5. Mayflower 13. A British Grenadier 

6. Puritan in Dress 14. The First Steamboat 

15, The First R. R. Train 








Price, 10 each. 





Stocks ‘ 
8. Henry Hudson’s Ship . 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2:8 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


809 Market Street 
’ SAN FRANCISCO. 











PRIMARY 
LESSON 


The Ten Monthly Volumes in Strong Paper Covers 


TEN PRACTICAL HELPS 


One for each month of school year 


Here is a new up-to-date series of books of Nature Study correlated with 
Reading, Literature, Language, and’ Drawing Lessons, one for each month 
of the year from September to June inclusive, based on the best and most 
approved methods of teaching, and conforming with any course of study. 
The authors are well-known as experienced and skilful primary teachers. 
They have embodied the plans and suggestions of Dr. Edw. R. Shaw, Supt. 
C. B. Gilbert, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Prin. D. B. Corson, and other 
well-known authorities, and have produced a series of most helpful volumes. 

Although especially designed for the use of teachers in primary grades, 
the series will be welcomed in ungraded country schools where systematic 
nature study is most needed. The country teacher who wishes to awaken 
her pupils to an interest in the processes of nature will find in these vol- 
umes a wealth of suggestive material. 


OUR LINITED OFFER 


Every primary teacher: will greatly enjoy and profit by having Primary 
School, our monthly magazine of Primary Methods. Ten large attractive 
44 page magazines, with a fine useful chart supplement in each number— 
alone worth the low subscription price of $1.00 a year. 


Month by Month Books (cloth) 


$3.50 
The Primary School, 1 year - 


1.00 
$4.50 


Ws Our Special Price, for a short time, $4.00 


To make it easy for every primary and country teacher to own the cloth 
set,* we will send it and Primary School, 1 year, postpaid, to any primary 
teacher regularly employed, for $4.00, payable as follows: $2.00 with order 
(on receipt of which we will send the books prepaid) and the balance ($2.00) 
payable in two monthly payments, 30 and 60 days after first payment. Sign 
coupon or send for regular blank. 


* If the paper set is preferred, send $3.00 (including Primary School), $2.00 with order and 
balance in thirty days. 


AUTUMN WINTER 


How the Cloth Set Appears 





OUR NEW CATALOG is just ready. Shall we send you one of the 100,000 


copies? It lists many books you must have if you are a progressive 
teacher. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 61 EAST NINTH ST., NEW YORK 


CET THE LATEST AND BEST 


MONTH? MONTH BOOKS 


Don’t you want the choicest material for daily 
lessons on Leaves, Flowers, Plants, and In- 
sects? 

Don’t you want hundreds of suggestions for 
Blackboard Illustrations? 

Don’t you want to teach your children some- 
thing about the Clouds, Temperature, Sea- 
sons, of Children and People in Other Lands? 

Don’t you want to know what the best primary 
teachers are teaching? 

Don’t you want NEW material for Thanksgiv- 
ing, Christmas, Easter, Arbor and Memorial 
Day? 

Don’t you want your children to grow up pat- 
riotic by celebrations of Lincoln’s and Wash- 
ington’s Birthday and Flag Day? 

Don’t you want to know where to get ideas for 
Stories, Myths, and Legends, which have be- 
come so large a part of modern primary 
teaching? 


©PRING 


ANAi VN 


The Beautiful Red Binding of the Cloth Set 


THE REASONABLE PRICES 


Include prepaid delivery by mail or express 


$2.25 
25 
3.50 
1.25 
1.50 


Set of Ten Volumes (in paper) - - 
Any one or more vols. (in paper) each 
Set of Three Volumes (in cloth) - - 
Autumn, Winter, sold separately, cach 
Spring Volume - - - - - + = = 





&~ TEAR CORNER OFF AND MAIL US 21 








DaTE 
E. L. Kellogg & Co, 


Enclosed find $2.. Send me prepaid one set 
Month by Month Books (in cloth) and Primary 
School (one year), Price, $4. I promise tosend 
balance ($2) in two monthly instalments of $1, 
one at 30 and another at end of 60 days from 
date of this order. 


NaME........ :, 


TEACHING AT.......:.........-- 





PRIMARY EDUCATION 

































— MAXWELL’S 
ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 


BO.40 


By WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D., 
City Superintendent of Schools, New York City: 


brief but comprehensive book, which presents as 
much of the science of grammar with its applica- 
tions as is taught in primary and grammar schools. A 
rule or a principle may be easily deduced from each 
lesson, and copious examples are given to illustrate the 
topics taken up. The method of combining analysis 
and parsing is worthy of special attention. The order 
of subjects is in accord with the prevalent ideas of 
teaching grammar. Doctor Maxwell’s reputation, both 
as teacher and as author, is a guarantee of the excel- 
lence of the book, which omits no essential principle or 
definition, and which is sufficiently complete to meet 
all the requirements of the usual course of study. 















AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI! CHICAGO BOSTON 


Staying Power 


FOR THE 


TIRED BRAIN 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate nourishes and 
strengthens the brain and nerves, improves the 
appetite and digestion, and gives restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates needed by the overworked 


Officeman, Teacher and Student, 
a deficiency of which means general physical 


weakness, Dyspepsia, Headache and Nervous- 


ness, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


Tf your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 
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PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


Hope Desire’s Thanksgiving 
The Pilgrims— The Indians 
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PURITAN CAP AND CUFF 


‘Ses Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 
‘‘When First We Go to School”’ 


By M. Ileten Beck witH, Author of “ In Mythland.” 


It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions, stories, and devices for Every MONTH in the year. 


Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 12mo. Price, 50 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 

228 Wabash Ave , Chicago 

63 Fifth Avenue 4 50 Bromfield Street ; 
New York. Boston 


809 Market Street 
Sar Francisco 











Have You Seen a Copy of 
The Sprague 
Classic Readers 


M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Pedagogy, University of 
Wisconsia, Madison, Wis., writes: 


Tt affords me much pleasure to say that I have examined 
with care Book III. of your ‘*‘ Classic Readers,” and I am 
thoroughly pleased with i'. I aim glad to see that you have 
made use so largely of the great classic literature. I feel 
you have adapted it very well for children; you have kept 
the spirit of the classics while adapting the language to the 
comprehension of the young, and this, I think, should be 
the ruling aim in making reading books. 

The pictures seem very life-like, and I think children 
will feel their naturalness. The mechanical work of the 
hook, too, is excellent. I feel confident children will like 
your book and will be allured into the art of reading with- 
out realizing that they are mastering a difficult task 


COMMENDATIONS 




















From Maine to California and from Minnesota 
to Mississippi 
Send for Circulars and Information 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


Fifth Avenue 50 Bromfield Street 
63 
New York Boston 


809 Market Strect 
San Francisco 
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